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Beaalliogars 


FAMILY ESTATE 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE ‘DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 














Napa County, 
California 





OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 
tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry 

Sauternes, Chateau Beaulien (Medium 5 weet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 
The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., en of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. Mclatyre, D.D 
Archbisho “? of Los Angeles 
The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 
past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Beaulieu Vineyard 


Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 








Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 2-4 Barclay St. 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth St. 413 Sibley St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A.J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset St. 35 Sagamore Ave. 
Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 
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cedlecraft VES TMEN' 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen's Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 
without obligation. 


(A) No. ¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
ee 61.00 68.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 
Benediction Veil - 24.50 29.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
Coens CO kk ksecs 67.00 75.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 





(D) No. Y5138. Adoring Angel design in 
richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished 


(C) Ne. ¥5274. Brocaded satin 
damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
sign. Furnished in all church 
colors. Gold metal woven angel 


in all Church colors. Roman Vestments 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. 


design banding. Gold metal cloth 
IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined Lined Onl 
Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 $52.75 y 
: Roman Chasuble $ 72.00 
Romen Cope .....ccece 70.50 80.75 Roman Cope 107.00 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 123.00 Roman a a ‘Sigs 187.00 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 


Roman Benediction Veil 43.00 


Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 10.75 Roman Preaching Stole 16.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 Gothic Chasuble ..... 101.00 
Gothic Cope ......... 77.50 89.00 Gothic Cope ......... 113.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 Gothic Dalmatics ..... 200.00 


(B) No.¥5114. Brocaded satin 
Damask, “Eagle and Its Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ's 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. 
Embroidered emblem to match 
in l1HS or AXPO design. 


(E) No. ¥5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 
design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
Floral and cross embroidered banding 
with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 


Unlined Lined 
Line Roman Chasuble ...... 48.5 

omen Sentte ete a at Roman Cope ......... — “a 

om 4 eae " ‘ ‘ ’ 

Saaen ea se 15435 means Delmatics Aid site 110.25 126.75 
Benediction Veil..... 41.95 Benediction Veil ...... 27.50 32.00 
Preaching Stole...... 21.75 Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic Chasuble...... 91.50 Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
Gothic Cope......... 106.00 Gothic Cope ......... 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics..... 171.00 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 


Jae Kate o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone 


FRanklin 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 
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Altar Boys \WMPLETE OUTFITS 


(A) No. B11 + Buttonless  Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to insure ease 
in donning or removing. 


(C) Ne. B10 Fro 
On-Style Altar B 
for sashes, 


(B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
ivory-hard removable toggel buttons 
that will not pull off. 


nt View of Button- 
oy Cassock. Prices 


capes and other accessor- 


ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 


Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin All Wool  *Correct 
“Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11.Ea. No. B12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in S 5.00 S 5.00 S$ 5.50 $ 11.50 18 in. 
Yrs. 38 in 5.50 5.50 6.00 11.75 18 in, 
8 Yrs. 40 in 6.00 6.00 6.50 2.79 18 in, 
9 Yrs. #2 in 6.50 6.50 7.00 13.25 20 in, 
10 Yrs. 44 in .00 7.00 7.50 13.75 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46 in 7.50 7.50 8.00 14.50 20 in, 
12 Yrs. 48 in 8.00 8.00 8.50 15.50 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in 8.50 8.50 9.00 16.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in 9.00 9.00 9.50 17.00 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.25 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in 10.00 10.00 10.50 18.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs 58 in 10.50 10.50 11.00 18.50 24 in, 
18 Yrs 60 in 11.25 11.25 11.75 19.50 26 in 
19 Yrs 62 in 33.73 11.75 12.25 19.75 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard siz 


es shown above please write for price 


Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B100 Altar Boy Surplice 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 
(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy 
Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- 
ing in all church colors, made extra 


full. Specity color banding desired 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
NE xe oxy eas ai Ok Sw ert Se $5.25 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 
listed, except Nos. B32. BIOO and 
(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. 


Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. 
Made extra tull. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. 


rr rere were re ee ee $4.00 
No. B70 Same as No. B71 but with- 
out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
Se fe ee $3.00 
(1) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. 


Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- 
ized. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
DE a ear ea a hee ea oes k ae $4.00 


(F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
extra full. 


Sizes Sizes 

22 in. ...$3.75 28 in. . $5.50 

2 ie... 2 30 in. . 6.00 

26 in. ... 4.90 32 in. ... 7.00 
34 in. 8.00 


be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


No. B 60 Same as No. BGI but with- 
out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3.00 


No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch.$3.75 


(J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 
plice. Embroidered floral design. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
So saree eect ord oes Ciera eat $6.50 
(K) No. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
x. eee $3.50 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 


lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
MOE erp whae wdd.e & cca kad a $4.50 
No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 


weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard E 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 
cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 


Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 


inches including front drop. 

(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, eye- 
let Cross design, per yard..... $ 4.00 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard....... $ 4.50 
(C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard........ $5.10 
(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. 
design, per yafd........ee0. $ 4.30 
(E) No. F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
a Oe. cee scnnbabenen $ 3.60 
No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched without 
a. er raerer $3.10 
No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, without lace or hem- 
stitching, per yard.......... $ 3.00 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 


ered with I.H.S. design. ..... $ 22.50 
No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb 
Pe Ps er eS $ 23.50 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and _ insertion 


heehee neewe maa dae $ 19.50 
No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace 
at bottom only............ $ 16.50 
No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match 
i citénshdnensoegeanane $ 13.50 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with 
MIO GU. kacducecaees $ 17.00 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
iG ar Sacer oli ince atalino ae $ 13.50 


(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape de- 


re $ 30.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
PPE ee oR ae ee $ 41.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
ee rr $ 


VE HANSEN 


(1) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered band- 
ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 
Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 
Please state color desired. ...$ 21.00 


No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
Soe ckbebbiewseney eb Gaaae $ 16.50 


(J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroid- 
ered non-wrinkling sheer celanese. 
Ideal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 
No. F 850 Surplice. Plain  non- 
wrinkling sheer celanese..... $7.75 


(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 
quality lace, embroidered with I.H.S. 


and Cross design.......... $ 29.50 
No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top..... $ 25.75 
(L) Fl e2° F2°* 
DB isso d sion $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporal... 1.20 Loe t.49 
Purificator.... 85 Jo tm 
rc 1.30 150 1.76 
Finger Towel. . 85 3s 61.20 


Stole Collar... 40 AS .65 
F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd. a oe Qaae 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. 1.69 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd..... 2.35 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. 2.25 


For light weight Albs and Surplices 
*%* For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
Priest Albs and Surplices 
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11 SIZES -- READY MADE CASSOCKS -- $25.00 


For the Clergy and Seminarian—Lightweight, no Lining 
The Cassock illustrated on this page is a ready-made Cassock and has been 
produced after considerable research. It is designed to meet the requirements 
of the average figure, made in sizes only as specified on this page. We do not 
make any alterations. As an extra Cassock it is highly recommended for general 
utility purposes. 

This Cassock is sold subject to your approval with the privilege of being re- 
turned within five days. 

BLACK WOOL AND NYLON—a good wearing medium lightweight, dressy 
material, suitable for summer and general wear. 

COLLAR HEIGHT: 114” with 1” wide opening. 

SLIT on each side of Cassock for easy access to trouser pocket. 


STYLE: Roman Button Front. 
11 SIZES 
TO CHOOSE FROM a, 500 





BLACK BUTTONS: Hand sewn. 
COAT BUTTON HOLES 
HEM: Two inches at bottom. 












































STANDARD size cuffs on sleeves. PRICE EACH 
Down Back Chest Collar Length 

No. Meas. Meas. Size Sleeve 
No. 4B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5640 56 in. 40 in. 151/ in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5644 56 in. 44 in. 161/, in. 32in. 
No. 4B5840 58 in. 40 in. 151, in. 321, in. 
No. 4B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 321, in. 
No. 4B5844 58 in. 44 in. 161) in. 321/, in. 
No. 4B6040 60 in. 40 in. 15// in. 33 in. 
No. 4B6042,——ts«é«G6Z. 42 in. 16 in. 33 in. 
No. 4B6044 60 in. 44 in. 16), in. 33 in. 
No. 4B6244 62 in 44 in 17 in. 34 in. 





READY MADE CASSOCK 





AMERICA'S FINEST CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED CASSOCKS 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 


There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements is more comfortable and 
better fitting. Usually, however, such cassocks are very costly. Because we maintain our own tailoring depart 
ment, we have been able to effect economies that have brought prices to the level of ordinary cassocks withou 
sacrificing quality. Before purchasing your next cassock, write us for samples of fabrics, so that you can see for 


yourself that Hansen Custom Hand-Tailored Cassocks are superlative values. 


No. A725 NYLON AND WOOL. A 
wrinkle resisting, rich appearing light 
weight material of equal parts of 


Basketweave. Tailors 


No. A969 Light Weight 
into an 
cassock for Spring and Summer wear. 


Wool 
ideal 


100% 





Roman Back 
Cassock 





Nylon and Wool. Will give good wear. 
An exceptional value. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 
$59.50 
Sash to Match $8.50 





OUR SPECIAL 
No. A990 All Wool Worsted. Cus- 
tom hand-tailored of a wrinkle re- 
sisting all wool material that gives 
long wear yet retains its neat ap- 
pearance. Suitable for year-around 
wear. An exceptional value. 

Roman or Semi-Jesuvit Style 
Priest Cassock 


$69.50 
Sash to Match $8.50 











No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta. This 
deluxe importation from Switzerland 
is the elite of cassock fabrics. Recom- 
mended for those desiring a garment 
unsurpassed in ultra richness. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


Sash to Match $12.00 


if 1. ‘ 
Ji rouse o2 HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





For light weight comfort, we recom- 
mend this all wool Basketweave. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 
$69.50 
Sash to Match $8.50 


No. A986 Tropic Weave. This light 
weight all wool fabric is especially 
recommended for those who prefer a 
lighter garment. It will give complete 
satisfaction. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


$74.50 
Sash to Match $9.00 


No. A951 Pure Silk. One of the finer 
grade pure silk fabrics that tailors 
into a beautiful lightweight cassock. 
An exceptional garment for summer 
and traveling. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


$87.50 
Sash to Match $11.00 





Semi-Jesuit Front 
Cassock 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone 


FRanklin 


2-8750 











Let’s meet this 
challenge together! 












There are two pitfalls into which men, beset by events, can fall. The 
first is to ignore facts and indulge in wishful thinking. The second is to 
succumb to the temptation of easy profits at the expense of principle. 





How, for example, do you suppose that communist-made Rosaries, 
Prayer Books, and even fabrics for our sacred altars find their way into 
our Church Goods markets? Why is it that last Christmas, one of the 
holiest days in the Christian calendar, millions of Christmas tree ornaments, 
produced in countries behind the Iron Curtain, found their way into the 
homes of unsuspecting American families? 


One answer to these tragic questions is that somewhere along the line 
certain importers were willing to sacrifice both their religious principles 
(if any) and their Americanism, for easy profits. They were callously 
indifferent to the communist strategy of garnering American dollars by 


dumping cut-priced, slave labor merchandise on our shores. 


OCK 
The second reason why these blood-stained communist wares find 
A BET 


their way into Church Goods channels is because certain wholesale buyers, 
KS as well as retail purchasers, fail to ascertain, or are indifferent to, the 
source of origin. 


Certainly the truly religious want no part of anything produced behind 


ag the Iron Curtain. They would not knowingly buy it at any price. And any 
* when vendor who would so debase himself as to sell it to the unsuspecting has 
n see for no place in the Catholic Church Goods business. 


To all members of the Faith we say: Let's meet this challenge together. 
Let's wage this battle against those who would betray our Church with all 
the moral and ethical resources at our command! 


“Buy American” a4 
ALLEN SILK MILLS 
— ; r ob 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
a Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 








VESTMENT FABRICS DRAPERY FABRICS BANDINGS EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 





it Front in your community, write us at once. 
ock 
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A candle for every need quality guaranteed 


ong tee OL Short 
bee al/ (pe a 


Nothing hallway about it hinkay guarantees your complete 





satisfaction! You get exaetly the candle size and type you want 
because you order from | mhkay's comple te selection of 

Church Candles and Accessories. Servier is fast. And due to 
Fankay’s pioneering work in time-saving production methods, 
you pay the lowest possible price consistent with perfect quality 
Because they are perfect, all Minkay Candles are 


guaranteed to burn slowly evenly cleanly 


As perfect a symbol as a candle can be 


Frau mon hf 


and Latest 


a Aatell ys Prive List 





{ Division of 


MUENCH-KREUZER 
Candle Co., Inc. 


SYRACUSE 1, N.Y 


New York Chicago 
New Orleans 
los Angeles San Francisco 





PURVEYORS TO THE VATICAN BY APPOINTMENT 








7 MORE Catholic Fund -Raising Successes 


Planned and Directed by Lawson Associates 


Fund Campaigns from Texas to Michigan; 
In Washington, Illinois and West Va., 
Continue to Exceed Their Objectives 


In every section of the United States, members of the staff of Lawson Associates are at this very moment con- 
ducting fund-raising campaigns for all types of Catholic institutions—parish churches, schools, rectories, convents, 
high schools, colleges, hospitals, debt reduction and other purposes. Seven such campaigns that ended just re- 


cently produced the “tidy” sum of $2,997,205. 


TEXAS The UNITED CATHOLIC APPEAL, Amarillo, was a campaign combining debt re- 
duction with parish expansion. With an objective of $250,000, it ended with 


$324,900 and there's more to come. 


MICHIGAN In Grand Rapids, THE CENTRAL CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING COMPLE 
TION FUND CAMPAIGN had an objective of $750,000 to $800,000, wound up 
with $1,325,072. This followed shortly after our campaign in Muskegon for a 
Central Catholic High School which produced $750,386 on an objective of 
$500,000 


ILLINOIS ST. THERESA'S SCHOOL BUILDING FUND CAMPAIGN in Palatine had an objec- 
tive of $75,000, produced $87,418. 


W ASHINGTON THE GONZAGA HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING FUND CAMPAIGN in Spokane had 
$600,000 as its objective, ended with $765,423. 


WEST VIRGINIA In this State we recently concluded two successful campaigns, both for high 
schools 1). THE ST. FRANCIS HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING FUND, Morgantown, 
ended with subscriptions totaling $242,282—far in excess of the objective of 
$150,000 to $175,000. 2). In McMechen, THE MARSHALL HIGH SCHOOL 
BUILDING FUND CAMPAIGN realized $252,110 on an objective of $225,000 to 
$250,000. 


HERE'S A SPECIAL OFFER! 


lf you need capital funds for whatever purpose, and would like to know how ovr organization can help you, 
then do the following: 1). Telephone your long distance operator; 2). Tell her you wish to place a reverse charge 
call to Lawson Associates in Rockville Centre, New York; 3). Give her our telephone number—Rockville Centre, 
6.0177; 4). When the call is put through, ask to speak with Mr. D. R. Lane; 5), Mr. Lane will ask you five or 
six simple questions and will then advise you whether or not we can help you. If we can, you will be sent an 


analysis setting forth in detail just what can be accomplished, This will all be done without obligation of any sort. 


Why not do it NOW? 


INCORPORATED 





ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 


495 








BEFORE 














AFTER 


..-Demonstrating the possibility 
of giving unrealized dignity to 


the average church interior. 





Dramatic color scheme, polychrome 


decoration, additional illumination by 
Downlites, carved Stations of the Cross, 
Coarse Mille meliolmatel-tile t-te meol ohodiile] 


$t. Agnes’ Church, Arlington, Mass. « The Reverend Oscar R. O’Gorman, Pastor + Richard Shaw, Architect 


properly placed free-standing bronze 
tabernacle, majestic crucifix group and 


rubrical tester were developed under the RAM at Lu £¢ be 
supervision of the Architect and Pastor. 


40 West 13th St. « New York 11,N.Y. 
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In Memoriam 
THOMAS J. KENNEDY 


It is with great sadness that THe HoMILeTIc AND PastoRAL REVIEW 
announces to its readers the untimely death of Thomas J. Kennedy, 
managing editor since 1924. Mr. Kennedy held high place in the field 
of Catholic letters as a scholar of marked erudition and also as a sin- 
cere and deeply religious Catholic gentleman. He was born in the 
County Carlow, Ireland, and was graduated from Carlow College and 
from the National University of Ireland, following which he took in- 
tensive courses in languages at the University of Bonn and the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. He was associated in scholastic pursuits with the Rev. 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. in London until 1909, when he was invited upon 
Father Thurston’s admiring recommendation to join the editorial staff 
of The Catholic Encyclopedia in New York City. 

During his long and devoted years as editor on the staff of Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., publishers of THe HomiLetic aNp Pastorat REVIEW, 
Mr. Kennedy supervised the publication and translation of all the 
noted, standard canonical, theological and scriptural works published 
by the firm during those years. 


Everyone who knew Mr. Kennedy during those many years of his 
editorship, especially those who worked beside him, will forever cherish 
their memories of the living man; the eager interest and warm sym- 
pathy with which he entered into every discussion, the wide knowledge 
which was ever at his command and which he was so happy to share, 
the spiritual magnetism and the quiet charm of his personality and 
courtly manner. His distinguishing traits were those of profound 
humility, gentle patience, and the all-embracing charity of which St. 
Paul speaks. He was deeply affectionate in his family life, the happi- 
ness of which he prized next to the inner spiritual life of his devoutly 

Catholic soul. In his death, his business associates, the contributors 
and the readers of THE HoMILETIC AND PasToRAL REVIEW mourn the 
passing of a distinguished scholar, an erudite mind, a great gentleman 
and a surpassingly loyal friend. May flights of angels lead him to his 
rest. 


Requiescat in Pace. 


CLEMENT J. WAGNER, Publisher 











A Sermon on St. Patrick 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


i. 430 THE GREAT Saint Augus- 
tine lay dying in Hippo. He could see 
the civilization of the West crashing 
to ruins under the onslaughts of the 
Vandals. Three years later, St. Patrick, 
restorer of Western culture, landed in 
Ireland. Thirty years previously he 
had been carried there as a captive and 
had worked as a slave for six years. 
His master was a Druid high-priest, 
and from him Patrick acquired a 
knowledge of Druidism that was an 
excellent preparation for his life-work. 
Patrick succeeded in escaping from his 
hard task-master and returned home, 
perhaps to Scotland. But during the 
long years that followed he constantly 
heard what he believed to be the voice 
of the Irish. In visions he seemed to 
see and to hear the children from 
Focluth, by the Western Sea, crying 
out: “O holy youth, come back to 
Erin, and walk once more among us.” 

We all know the story of his recep- 
tion by the common people in spite of 
the opposition of the Druids. We re- 
member especially the account of his 
lighting the Paschal fire on the hill 
opposite Tara at a time when it was 
forbidden to light any flame in Ireland 
save that of the fire at the royal man- 
sion at Tara. That day he was light- 
ing the fire of love of Christ in the 
Irish hearts. The Druids complained 
to the King: “ . this fire which has 
been lighted in defianee of the royal 
edict, will blaze forever in this land 
very night extin- 
attempts were 


unless it be this 
guished.” tepeated 


made to put out the saered blaze that 
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Equally unsuc- 
attempts to 


night, but all in vain. 
cessful been all 
quench the fire of love of Christ in 
Irish hearts. 

We might say that the native Irish 
were natural fuel for this fire of the 
Christian religion. Far from being un- 
cultured or uncivilized, they had been 
providentially prepared by God for the 
preaching of St. Patrick. The fact is 
that they had attained to a high degree 
of culture. Their ornaments of gold, 
silver and bronze were exquisite works 
of art; they had numerous musical in- 
struments; their land was filled with 
poets and philosophers and_ historians 
and scholars who had developed the 


have 


CGielic race to a high degree of cul- 
ture. All this at a time when Europe 
was dark and many sections of the 
continent were in a rather barbaric 
state of civilization. Indeed, not least 
of the native Irish achievements was 
their form of 
based on the clan, the king ruling as 
representative of the people and not 


government. It was 


as absolute sovereign as was true of 
certain European countries. 

St. Patrick must have been a man 
of extraordinary attainments to have 
made such a profound and almost in- 
stantaneous Impression on such a cul- 
tured people. He had been well taught 
by St. Germain, bishop of Auxerre, who 
instructed Patrick for eighteen years. 
We think St. Francis de Sales quite 
enterprising to have distributed pam- 
phlets in the Chablais in the seventeenth 
But here was Patrick in the 
catechismis 


eentury. 


fifth century preparing 
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which he distributed gratis to the peo- 
ple. It was the influence of St. Patrick, 
indeed, that made the Irish the most 
cultured nation in Europe in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth centuries. 

But he was more interested in giv- 
ing the Irish religion than in moulding 
their culture. By his religious teach- 
ing he truly recreated the Irish char- 
acter. He did not essentially change 
it: he developed it. He found certain 
excellent natural qualities in the Irish, 
and he persuaded the Irish people to 
dedicate these qualities to God. 

For instance, the Irish Patrick met 
were violent. They loved a fight; they 
loved war for the sake of war and for 
its fame and glory. They loved the 
thrill of battling inanimate nature: 
their mariners were fearless in fighting 
sea, Winds and storms. St. Patrick took 
this natural vehemence of the Irish and 
transformed it into a vehement love 
of God. Nothing was too hard for the 
Irish missionaries; they penetrated into 
the most forbidding sections of Europe. 
Such missionary journeys and _ hard- 
ships had perhaps been unheard of since 
the time of St. Paul. Their tremen- 
dous ardor also showed itself in reli- 
gious life at home. They certainly took 
very seriously the words of Our Lord: 
“The kingdom of heaven suffereth vio- 
lence and only the violent bear it 
away.” Irish asceticism was stern and 
rigorous in imitation of St. Patrick on 
the Holy Hill, Croagh Patrick, where 
the great apostle fasted forty days 
and nights, and where his only shelter 
from wind, rain, hail and snow was a 
cave in the rock. The great ferocious 
warriors who had inspired dread in 
the Roman legions became warriors of 
the spiritual life like the early Fathers 
of the Desert. 

The Irish St. Patrick met were gen- 
erous. They hated any trace of selfish- 
ness. Their hero was a man who would 


pile his table high with food and invite 
all the neighbors in to share it with 
him. Patrick persuaded them to be 
generous to God. As a result, they 
gave their best lands to the Church; 
their artists gave their talents and time 
to the decoration of churches. Sons 
and daughters the length and breadth of 
the land gave themselves to God by 
way of religious vocation. Bishop 
Shahan noted that seldom had any 
race thrown into the lap of the Church 
its best possessions as did the Irish. 

The Irish were proud. They boasted 
of the natural beauties of their land 
and the glories of its traditions. Pat- 
rick taught them to be proud of their 
Faith. Today certainly they still re- 
tain their pride in their Faith, the 
Faith that has defied famine and the 
firing squad. 

On Croagh Patrick, the ascetic 
apostle prayed for blessings for his 
Irish people. In the mystery of divine 
providence, God has blessed the Irish 
by allowing them to suffer for a thou- 
sand years. The history of Ireland is 
probably the saddest history of any 
nation because its agonies have been 
incomparable in duration. The true 
Christian must suffer: his life is a cru- 
cifixion in imitation of his Lord. We 
should not be surprised, therefore, to 
find a Christian nation undergoing a 
fierce and terrible agony. 

But what surprises us is the inered- 
ible length of the period of suffering: 
over a thousand years. Ireland had its 
Palm Sunday in the sixth, seventh and 
eighth centuries when it was the glory 
and the beacon-light of Western civili- 
zation. For three centuries it tasted 
triumph, fame and national greatness. 
But what a long and agonizing Good 
Friday followed after its Palm Sunday! 

In the ninth and tenth centuries, the 
Danes made their invasions. In Eng- 
land the Danes had slain every English 
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king by 1013, and had wiped out the 
royal houses so that a Danish king 
ruled over all England. But the Irish 
were tough customers for the Scandina- 
vian sea-marauders. The invasions 
were a long tale of “confused noise and 
garments rolled in blood.” The ma- 
rauders were forever hovering around 
the coasts, but they met their superiors 
in men like Brian Boru who led a fierce 
guerrilla war. At one time, left with 
only fifteen followers alive, he said: “It 
is not hereditary to us to submit.” Suf- 
fice it to say that the Irish fought off 
the danger from Scandinavia but at a 
terrible price. 

Then came the Normans in the 
twelfth century. Having conquered 
England, they looked for new fields of 
conquest. Hardly had the last of the 
Scandinavian sea-kings departed when 
Ireland was met with a new menace, the 
Norman robber-barons looking for 
plunder. Their strategy was to descend 
on the defenseless church lands first: 
after that, it was easier to subdue the 
countryside from the churches, fortified 
and garrisoned with Norman skill. As 
a preparation for actual hostilities, 
Henry II tried to “soften up” the Irish 
by means of alleged oaths taken by 
chiefs, and by the proclamation of papal 
bulls that were forgeries. Such were 
the solid bases of English title to Ire- 
land. 

But domination of the Irish was not 
an easy task. The English kings had 
unlimited funds, a well-trained army, a 
militant church planted in Dublin, law- 
yers, money-lenders, Castle intriguers 
and landlords. Colonists were sent 
over to Ireland, but they “compro- 
mised” with the Irish and the Dublin 
officials had to become “apostles of. civil 
war” to avert the danger of friendship 
and peace between the native Irish, the 
descendants of the Danes, and the Eng- 


lish colonizers. Like the modern Com- 


BID 


munists, the British kept stirring up 
trouble for fear that prolonged peace 
would mean a united Ireland. 

The most frightful period un- 
doubtedly was that long reign of atroc- 
ity inaugurated by Henry VIII. It was 
his fixed policy to “exterminate and ex- 
ile the country people of the Irishry.” 
By a series of laws their property was 
declared confiscated, and thus began 
what Bacon called “the wiid chase on 
the wild Irishmen.” They were de- 
clared “rebels” for refusing to submit to 
the new laws, and so were outside the 
rules of war. “Torturers and hangmen 
went out with the soldiers. There was 
no protection for any soul; the old, the 
sick, infants, women, scholars... . No 
quarter was allowed, no faith kept and 
no truce given” (“The Irish National- 
ity,” by Alice Stopford Green, New 
York City, p. 131). By the time that 
Elizabeth and James I had completed 
the work started by Henry VIII, at 
least half the total Irish population had 
been exterminated. Henry had at his 
command the newly-discovered gun- 
powder, the first great fleet in history, 
the new-found gold of Brazil, the wealth 
of the Spanish Main, the fury of Prot- 
estant fanaticism: he threw them ail 
at a tiny island-nation that only wanted 
to live in peace. 

In the seventeenth century Ireland 
first knew government by an English 
Parliament. The black curse of Crom- 
well and his atrocities in the name of 
God profane any book of history. Par- 
liament passed a series of penal laws 
robbing the Catholics of religious free- 
dom, almost every means of livelihood, 
rights of citizenship, every family affee- 
tion. When a Catholie father died, his 
children were handed over to a Protest- 
ant guardian. ‘The law,” said the lead- 
ing judges, “does not suppose any such 
Irish Roman 


person to exist as an 


Catholic.” 
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To-day visitors to Dublin and other 
[rish cities tell us that the Irish want to 
forget their awful past, and to work for 
a united Ireland of the future. There 
is little notion of revenge or vindictive- 
ness in their dislike for their enemies. 
A non-Catholic writer expresses it well: 
“At bottom the Irish are the most good- 
natured people in the world. Human 
kindness is fundamental to their char- 
acter. They have a little of the neuras- 
thenia of the artist. They are hot- 
tempered, and sometimes irritable and 
liable to sudden rage. But they are not 
in general vindictive; and cherish a 
feud only in connection with land or his- 
tory. In history their hatred is directly 
as the distance in time. They hate 
Oliver Cromwell more than they hate 
the ‘Black and Tans’” (“Spirit of Ire- 
land,” by Lynn Doyle, London, p. 4). 

The just-mentioned author tells a 
story that illustrates the readiness to 
forgive that is typically Irish. Two 
men were lying behind a hedge that 
bordered an Irish road; they were wait- 
ing to shoot their landlord. 

“T wonder what’s keeping him,” said 
the first. ‘“He’s late this evenin’.” 

“He’s late, surely,” said the second. 
“T hope nothin’ has happened to the 
poor ould gentleman” (ibid., p. 5). 

What stands in the way of the fulfill- 
ment of the Irish dream of a united Ire- 
land is the dagger pointed at the heart 
of Ireland—the line of partition that 
allows for an anti-Catholic police state 
in the North and a foreign army quar- 
tered on Irish soil. When this line is 
abolished and it must go before long, 
the Irish will be able to gather them- 
selves together and try to make some- 
thing out of the shattered remnants of 
their culture. They feel sure that the 
achievements of the Abbey Theatre, of 
Yeats and Synge and Lady Gregory, of 
the Gate Theatre, of Pearse and Me- 
Donogh, will be “only a patch” on the 


resurgent Irish culture of days to come. 

That culture will be a surprising 
blend of sadness and mirth. After such 
a long, sad history it is inevitable that 
there be a strain of sorrow in the Irish 
heart, a wail of agony in Irish music 
and a wistful longing in Irish poetry. 
Yet, for all their sufferings, out of their 
pain has been born a tender sympathy 
and a lilting and heart-lifting gladness. 
For the Irish know that suffering should 
not be allowed to penetrate to the core 
of the human personality: has not 
Christ redeemed us? After the dark 
and bloody centuries of alien domina- 
tion, we find that Irish eyes are smiling. 
Perhaps that is the reason why the 
World Health Organization in its sur- 
vey of twenty countries in 1950 dis- 
covered that Ireland has the lowest 
suicide rate: 4.2 men and 0.9 women in 
every 100,000 of the population. 

The Irishman knows that this world 
is shadow without substance. For him 
death is not doom but a high and holy 
destiny beyond the stars. He is weil 
aware that he is only a pilgrim on his 
vay to his eternal destination, and so 
he does not allow himself to be de- 
pressed overmuch by his troubles. In 
the long run, all that matters is the 
faith of his fathers. No wonder there 
was a harp in the Irish flag: the most 
persecuted nation in history is yet the 
only nation that has a musical instru- 
ment as its symbol. 

At present, Ireland still lies prostrate. 
She is trying desperately to rise. But 
it is not easy for a nation bled white for 
a thousand years to rise from the valley 
of death. Yet there is reason for hope 
of complete independence. Meanwhile, 
it is inspiring to see so many spiritual 
sons and daughters of the great Apostle 
paying homage to him who has given 
them and their ancestors the virtue of 
hope. 
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Edel Quinn 


Legionary of Mary, and Adventurer for God’s Glory 
(1907-1944) 
By DAVID TERENCE McGENNIS 


l, THE QuIET old-world little 
Irish town of Kanturk in the County 
of Cork Edel Quinn was born on Sep- 
tember 14, 1907. Some thirty-seven 
years later, on May 12, 1944, she died 
in distant Africa at Nairobi while a 
Holy Ghost missionary father said the 
last prayers over her. The Headquar- 
ters of the Legion of Mary in Dublin 
received a telegram from Vatican City 
announcing her saintly death and ex- 
pressing the deep sympathy of the 
Holy See at the death of one who had 
“fulfilled a long space in a short time,” 
and who had worked so gloriously for 
God and for the honor of His Im- 
maculate Mother. As public memory 
goes, eight years is a long time and now 
in 1953 one might well expect “Time’s 
cold, eroding work of dull oblivion” to 
have caused the name of Edel Quinn 
to be forgotten save in the hearts of a 
faithful few. Such is not the case. 
Since the second world war finished, 
missionaries returning from Africa have 
sarried back wondrous, inspiring tales 
of the apostolic exploits of this young 
Irish woman. Letters come pouring in 
from people in all walks of life and 
from highly placed ecclesiastics ex- 
pressing the conviction.that the life- 
story of this heroic Irish girl should be 
given to the world. 
have suggested that initial steps be 
taken to prepare her Cause for Beati- 
fication. The Auxiliary Bishop of 
Malines, Most Rev. Dr. Suenens, is 
full-length biography 


Several bishops 


working on a 
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which is being eagerly awaited by the 
Legion of Mary in all Continents.- 
Who then was this Irish maiden, Edel 
(Quinn? What message has she for our 
poor, harassed world seemingly heading 
towards another and more terrible war 
than any yet in the history of mankind? 


EARLY YEARS IN 
IRELAND 


Edel Quinn never seems to have for- 
gotten that her birthday was the Feast 
of the Holy Cross. Her life was to be 
stamped with the imprint of the Cross. 
She got her first lessons in Kanturk, 
and later on she was educated by the 
good Sisters in Tralee, County Kerry. 
Her father was a bank official, and so 
changes of residence were inevitable as 
her father’s official assignments were 
made to different towns. When Edel 
Was seventeen, the family came up to 
Dublin where she finished her educa- 
tion. She was a tall, erect, slim and 
beautiful girl, and people still reeall 
her rich golden hair and deep blue eyes 
which mirrored the calm and tranquil 
purity of her soul. She obtained a post 
in a City office as secretary. In her free 
time she went in for dancing, music, 
tennis, golf. She won all she came in 
contact with as she had a radiant dis- 
position and great charm of manner. 
The first and greatest commandment 
was her lodestar of living, but she never 


‘A letter from France informs me that the 
biography has appeared. I hope to translate 
passages from it later. 
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forgot that the “second was like to 
this: ... thou shalt love thy neighbor.” 
Edel loved her family. She loved her 
friends and was intensely loyal to them. 
She loved her work. Newman’s great 
motto of “Cor ad cor loquitur” (Heart 
speaketh unto heart) might well have 
been the slogan of Edel Quinn’s life. 

She was just twenty years old when 
the young manager of her firm made 
her an offer of marriage. But she had 
made up her mind to enter an enclosed 
Order in the very near future. Her 
sentiments and aspirations were those 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins’ poem: 

Klected Silence, sing to me 

And beat upon the whorled ear. 

Pipe me to pastures still and be 

The music that I long to hear. 
In the meantime, while waiting for that 
greater love in the Religious state, she 
joined the Legion of Mary and entered 
fully into the spirit and work of this 
organization—which, since its inception 
only thirty years ago in Dublin by 
Frank Duff, has, under Mary’s mantle, 
gone into the uttermost parts of the 
arth. Much of Edel’s time was now 
devoted to bringing spiritual succor and 
light to the destitute and still more to 
those who were poor in the things that 
matter most. Very soon too, this lovely 
girl, so shrinking and sensitive in any- 
thing that might dim the lustre of 
graces radiance, became the confidant 
and beloved friend of many a poor 
wayward street girl. Edel realized that 
these poor creatures were often “more 
sinned against than sinning.” In the 
steps of the Good Shepherd she gladly 
went the streets of Dublin to seek and 
to save that which had gone astray. 
What work could be dearer to the heart 
of Christ than the work He Himself so 
vraciously did as He sat, wearied, by 
Jacob’s well, when He comforted and 
raised up the poor trembling woman 
taken in adultery, and when He called 


Mary Magdalen from the depths of sin 
to the heights of sanctity? 


LEGIONARY OF 
MARY 


Kdel was at first a simple member of 
a presidium of the Legion of Mary in 
Dublin. Later on she became president 
of the presidium styled “Our Lady, 
Refuge of Sinners.” She captured fully 
the inner spirit of prayer and devotion 
to Our Lady which is the keynote of all 
Legion activity. She was quick to 
recognize in the Legion a marvellous 
instrument for taking God’s message 
to souls in shops and factories, in 
cinema queues and kitchens. “All path- 
ways by His feet are trod . . .,” wrote 
the Irish poet, Joseph Mary Plunkett. 
And Edel Quinn knew that she need 
not wait until her convent walls closed 
behind her to be utterly devoted to 
God’s service. She overcame her nat- 
ural shyness. Many times it became 
her duty to approach men and women 
—even those unknown to her by name 
—that God’s interests might be fur- 
thered. She was never a “goody- 
goody” type—never a girl with a cheap, 
superficial slushy piety. She had no 
easy flow of speech nor facile pious 
talk. From the wellsprings of a fully 
lived Faith came the few words of deep 
conviction. “Eructavit cor meum ver- 
bum bonum,” sprang to my mind as I 
heard a distinguished Irish Dominican 
speak of this trait in her character. In 
Dublin today people still speak of 
Edel Quinn’s simple words of faith, so 
heavily grace-laden, and of her open 
friendly smile, her warm sincere hand- 
shake. Many are the letters I have 
seen attesting to the divine peace and 
joy that invaded the hearts of her 
newly-found friends in the varied works 
of the Legion of Mary. Her time for 
entering the convent was fast approach- 
ing. 
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But the ways of God are not our 
ways. He had His own designs for 
Edel Quinn. The actual date was fixed 
for entering Religion when very serious 
tubercular trouble made itself evident. 
Her whole plan of life had to be called 
off. She was sent to a lung sanatorium 
in County Wicklow, not far from 
storied Glendalough where the great 
St. Kevin once had his monastery thir- 
teen centuries ago. The round tower, 
which Edel Quinn loved, still stands. 
Now she was to be tested in the cru- 
cible of suffering. With wonderful 
calm and full resignation she bowed to 
God’s Will and accepted the physical 
weakness, the deep disappointment, the 
harrowing uncertainty of the future. 
For eighteen months she was confined 
to the sanatorium, but no one ever 
heard complaint or murmur from her 
lips. Here she carried on her aposto- 
late. She was Mary’s legionary still. 
Doctors, nurses, patients, visitors—all 
saw in her the exemplar of Catholic 
living. 

The time came when she was allowed 
back to the work-a-day world in Dub- 
lin, to resume her job. All hopes of 
entering Religion were gone. She was 
only half-cured and she knew it. The 
sands of life, she felt, were running out. 
Her motto and her clarion call of life 
was “All for Jesus’—prayer, work, 
recreation, comings and goings of all 
sorts. The “sacrament of the present 
moment” (as Pére Cassaude, 8.J., 
styled God’s daily will for us) was an 
ever-present reality to her. Her new 
life of semi-invalid was built up on a 
deep foundation of much prayer and 
very much self-denial. Her spiritual 
reading was the “True Devotion” of 
St. Louis Marie Grignon de Montfort, 
the “Histoire d’Une Ame” of the Little 
Flower, Dom Anscar Vonier’s “Chris- 
tianus” and Abbot Columba Marmion’s 
“Christ in His Mysteries.” She built 
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up a deep doctrinal solid piety centered 
round the Blessed Sacrament. Like the 
Dublin workman, Matt Talbot, she saw 
in the Tabernacle the home of man’s 
greatest Friend. Her day’s program 
included morning Mass, lunch time 
Visits, evening holy hour and much 
more we shall never know, for she 
could “keep the secret of the King.” 
Sunday was in real hundred-per-cent 
fashion the Lord’s Day for her. She 
heard—or rather, as a priest-friend of 
mine always puts it, co-offered—several 
Masses. 


HER SENSE OF 
DEDICATION 


Let us take a glance at some notes 
she wrote never realizing they would 
be seen by other eyes than hers. 


“. . . All today Mary loves Jesus 
inme. But above all she thanks Him 
for the Eucharist, and the Eternal 
Father for His Gift. I will keep Our 
Lord company in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment.”’ 


“The disciples asked: ‘Where 
dwellest Thou?’... In dryness just 
stay with Him and adore. It is good 


for us to be here even if attention 

wanders. ... Like a child with his 

mother, our very presence tells Jesus 

we love Him. a 

“How lonely life would be without 
the Blessed Sacrament! Thank the 

Holy Trinity over and over again for 

this Gift. Be with Jesus there... 

better than all books... .” 

Ever more and more the Legion of 
Mary became the dominant note in her 
life. She felt the call to holiness more 
and more insistently as she realized 
her vocation was to serve Christ in the 
souls of those around her. During 
summer holidays volunteers were 
needed to spread the Legion in Eng- 
land. She promptly gave in her name. 
Two weeks, with her fellow-worker, 
followed of ceaseless toil far beyond 
her physical strength. She had to knock 
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at endless doors, answer objections, 
address meetings, interview all sorts of 
people. She realized the spiritual 
misery of those outside the True Church 
and saw in Mary’s Legion a heaven- 
sent means of mobilizing to new spir- 
itual awareness even the mediocre 
Catholic. Edel came back to Ireland 
after the exhausting two weeks with a 
suggestion that startled even those who 
knew her. She would resign her Dublin 
job and take one in Chester (near 
Liverpool, in England), where she 
could aid the priests in winning back 
a large area of Mary’s Dowry—as Eng- 
land was once styled—for the fold of 
Christ. She knew her health was 
broken. Was she afraid? Did she 
seek gentle leisure or husbanding out 
life’s taper at its close? Listen to her 
words: “Only this life and perhaps a 
short part of it in which to prove our 
love!” She had from God strength to 
walk and talk and make Christ and 
Mary known today. She could not 
answer for the morrow. She begged to 
be allowed to go. Her prayer of Faith 
was destined to take her not to England 
and to North Wales, but away across 
distant lands and seas to the heart of 
Central Africa. 


THE CALL OF THE 
MISSIONS 


From Most Rev. Dr. Heffernan, 
C.S.Sp., Bishop of Zanzibar, came an 
urgent pleading to the Concilium in 
Dublin asking for a special Legion 
Envoy. Edel seized the opportunity. 
Like Patrick, like Columceille, like Gall 
and Columbanus she wanted to go forth 
and make Christ known. Many of the 
Central Council of the Legion were 
utterly opposed to letting Edel risk her 
life in this venture, as her doctors held 
out no hope. Most Rev. Dr. Peter Elias 
Magennis (the late ex-General of the 
Caleed Carmelites) said it would be 


sheer madness, utter folly, and equiva- 
lent to suicide. Edel prayed. Her faith 
and noble courage won the day. The 
Concilium (ineluding Most Rev. Dr. 
Magennis) voted her nomination. The 
sentence from her personal notes reads 
strangely forceful now in the light of 
her history: “. .. 1 believe more in the 
power of prayer than in anything.” 
The Concilium knelt for that wonderful 
Legion prayer which has echoed round 
the earth: “Confer on us, O Lord, who 
serve beneath the standard of Mary 
that fullness of faith in Thee and trust 
in Her which will enable us to conquer 
the world!” 

On October 30, 1936 (just before the 
abdication crisis in England), Edel 
Quinn sailed for Mombasa in Africa. 
As the ship passed out of London’s 
Tilbury dock Fr. Creedon, the great 
Irish Legionary priest who died last 
year, blessed Edel with a relic of the 
Little Flower. She waved her last 
adieu. She was never to see her home- 
land or her friends again. Her letter 
back to Ireland from the voyage reads: 
“... It is good to be trusted. I would 
like you always to remember (what- 
ever happens) that I am glad you gave 
me the opportunity of giving. I realize 
it is a privilege. I only hope I do not 
fail the Legion when the work comes 
to be done. JI am counting on all the 
prayers.” She had not eight full years 
left to live. 

A month later Edel arrived in Afriea. 
On the boat she won over to the Legion 
‘ause the many outgoing missionaries. 
But in Africa, owing to climate, dis- 
tances, poor transport and native con- 
ditions many did not think the Legion 
ideals feasible. Today the Legion 
Headquarters at Nairobi directs over 
400 presidia and 33 curie, and Mary’s 
Legionaries are everywhere. Edel 
Quinn was God’s instrument in this. 
How did she achieve such work? 
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IN AFRICA (DECEMBER, 
1936-MAY, 1944) 


Edel’s vivid faith and warm insist- 
ence won over many priests and mis- 
sionary prelates. They saw, as they 
listened to her burning words, the glori- 
ous vision of a whole people being 
mobilized under Mary’s standard to 
spread the Gospel. Very soon a whole 
network of prasidia covered the differ- 
ent vicariates.2. The Dublin Concilium 
allowed Edel to buy a ear that she 
might, in Mary’s name, travel to dis- 
tant outposts where no white woman 
had ever ventured before. Here is a 
priest-missionary writing home to Ire- 
land an account of just one of Edel’s 
innumerable journeys. 


“'.. one day I came to the X Mis- 
sion where I met her at 10 a.m. At 
2 p.m. she went off to Morogoro, a 
distance of about fifty miles. The 
next day after Mass, at 10 a.m. she 
was at my Mission to fetch me and 
bring me to Llonga, a safari of 50 
miles. After Mass next morning she 
was gone again for a trip of 75 miles. 
At noon she reached her destination 
and the following day returned to our 
Mission at noon—another 75 miles. 
On her way back she had trouble with 
the car and had to walk for three 
hours to the nearest hotel where she 
arrived at night. She slept a 
couple of hours and in the early 
morning was on the way back to the 
ear.... She arrived at our Llonga 
Mission at 11 o'clock and then asked 
if she could receive Holy Com- 
munion. She was still fasting!!” 





She systematically worked through 
the great Vicariate of Zanzibar, helped 
by the Holy Ghost Fathers, the valiant 
sons of Venerable Francis Libermann 


*Each unit of the Legion of Mary is called 
a presidium after the title of a detachment of 
the ancient Roman Legion. Every presidium 
is dedicated to Our Lady under some title 
(e.g., Refuge of Sinners, Morning Star, etc.). 
The curia, the senatus, and the concilium are 
the three other units of direction and govern- 
ment. 
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whose centenary we kept in 1952. Then 
all alone—her wide wander- 
ings and tremendous adventures 
through swamps, and jungle paths, and 
mission stations in Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, and Nyasaland. She 
reached also the storied island of Mau- 
ritius far out in the Indian Ocean. 
Here the Archbishop was the famous 
missionary, Most Rev. Dr. Leen, 
C.S8.Sp.—brother of Ireland’s distin- 
guished spiritual writer and theologian, 
Very Rev. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. 
Words fail me as I attempt to write of 
these great journeys taken on, like those 
of Paul and Francis Xavier, for the love 
of Christ Our Lord. It was war time. 
Her health was failing. But still she 
could travel. She felt the sands were 
running out. What a dauntless apos- 
tolic spirit in the weak frame! Long 
months in a sanatorium here and there 
in Africa far from friends and home 

then pleurisy, malaria, dysentery, 
weakness of body ... and then to the 
roads again. The Legion was firmly 
planted in Central Africa, and at a 
eable from Dublin she was willing to 
go elsewhere to India, to China, to the 
very time she got 





she began 


Philippine Islands. 
to a fresh Mission she knew the Legion 
would start, and that would mean 
hundreds of apostles all out to win 
their fellow-men to love of Christ and 
to the service of Mary Immaculate. 

At one point she was very ill. Word 
went forth she had died, and in many 
mission centers Masses and prayers 
were offered up for the eternal welfare 
of the great Legionary. No words could 
convey the astonishment and happiness 
of all when she appeared at a Mission 
Station to carry on her ceaseless toil— 
now so visibly blessed by God, as the 
growth of the Legion of Mary by 1942 
was nothing short of miraculous. Rev. 
Father J. Fullen, C.S.Sp., wrote home 
to his brother, Rev. Frederick Fullen, 
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C.S.Sp., Dean of Studies at St. Mary’s 
College, Dublin, of the wonderful ex- 
ploits of the heroic Edel Quinn. Be- 
fore Fr. F. Fullen left for Africa in 
1950 I had several conversations with 
him and he told me how grateful the 
Fathers on the Mission fields were for 
the incalculable help of the Legion. 

At one time, Edel held a meeting 
with a temperature of 103 degrees. 
Her weight was a little over seventy 
pounds. In December, 1942, she was 
lying grievously ill at Omlami, where 
the Dominican Sisters have a fine hos- 
pital, but she felt she could do yet a 
little more for God by consolidating 
the work begun at Nairobi, where she 
had first set foot on her great apostolic 
trek in the Winter of 1936. The three- 
day air journey from Umlami to Nai- 
robi made her very sick and exhausted, 
but after a single day’s rest in bed she 
took up her duties of visitation. 

Her legs would not carry her. She 
could searcely walk. She could not 
stand for more than a few minutes at 
a time. But she could still get around 
by car, so after Nairobi she was off 
again to a new mission field. She was 
determined to go on and on in the steps 
of the Master. 


THE END OF THE 
ADVENTURE 


“ 


In her 1943 notes we read: 
Our Lady will help. Be hers in order 
to be more His. Share in Christ’s 
Priesthood. A victim immolated. 
A victim of love (on the altar of Our 
Lady’s Heart) to the Eternal Father. 
A repairing Love.” She knew that 
mere activity is useless. All success 
must come from prayer. Again and 
again she prays for the Legion: “. 
asked Mary today to pour down graces 
on the Legion . . . to obtain graces of 
repentance for all those who have gone 
away ... to sanctify and enlighten all 


officers. One’s duty is not only to work, 
but to pray and sanctify oneself for 
those worked for.... That Mary will 
give fresh graces to those slacking .. . 
1 ask her to bless all those who were 
good to me in her name.” 

Her last letter to Dublin was dated 
April 26, 1944: “. . . I was very tired 
out after the Kisumu trip, so I am rest- 
ing at present... .” She was wasted, 
worn, and almost unrecognizable. Her 
hair was gone gray. But her happy 
smile and peaceful manner were not 
changed. She was taken to the Con- 
vent of St. Thérése at Eastleigh in 
Nairobi. On the evening of May 12, 
1944, she was sitting in the little gar- 
den hut near her room in the Convent. 
Two priests were hurriedly called by 
Rev. Mother Arsenia and Miss Gannon 
(her close colleague and valued friend). 
Edel lay there on the garden deck chair 
fully conscious. She received Extreme 
Unction—with what faith and fervor 
‘an be left to the reader’s understand- 
ing. Rev. Fr. Fullen, C.S.Sp., held up 
before her dying eyes a blessed Cruci- 
fix. Well might he say to her “In hoe 
Signo vinces’’—‘In this Sign shall you 
conquer.” She kissed the crucifix again 
and again. Her breathing was difficult. 
“What is happening to me—Jesus is 
coming.” It was about seven o'clock 
on that lovely May evening. Her last 
audible words were “Jesus! Jesus!” 
Finis coronat opus. May we not, in 
faith and humility (while dutifully 
awaiting the decision of Holy Mother 
Chureh—alone competent to judge in 
these matters) hope that Christ has 
taken to the Kingdom of the Blessed 
this valiant woman who did so much 
and so bravely that His glory might be 
spread and that men might come to the 
knowledge of the truth. 

In olden days Ireland was styled the 
“Tsland of Saints and Scholars.” From 
our great monasteries missionaries went 
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forth to evangelize darkened Europe. 
From Bangor “fruitful mother of many 
Abbeys” went forth St. Columbanus, 
and St. Gall who wrote his name on the 
map of Europe. (Some graceful tradi- 
tions assert that St. Brendan of Kerry 
sailed as far as America. But this may 
be only Celtic imagination.) We do 
know historic documents how 
much England, Scotland, France and 


from 
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Germany, and Northern Italy owed to 
the Irish Monks who “travelled forth 
for Christ.” May it not well be that in 
ages yet to come grateful historians 
will write with reverence and with 
wonder of Edel Quinn who left home 
and country to go forth, by God’s grace, 
to enlighten them that sit in darkness 
and to guide men’s feet into the way of 
peace? 


The Church’s Ceremonies 


By J. P. HALPIN 


oo ARE Very fond of extolling 
the institutions of antiquity; they find 
pleasure in the mere description of 
ancient manners and art; but they are 
continually objecting to religious cere- 
monies, every part of which is but a 
relic of those remote ages. If instead 
of condemning, from the profundity of 
their ignorance, the numerous cere- 
monies of Catholic worship, they would 
take the pains of penetrating into their 
deep significance and study their vast 
and wonderful symbolism, they would 
find that everything in this beautiful 
system is perfectly connected; that 
every part has its reason and also its 
effect, and that the skill with which the 
Church has introduced them into her 
liturgy cannot be sufficiently admired. 

Indeed, what do we find in these 
mysterious pictures which she presents 
to our eye in the course of the year? 
Nothing less than the history of the 
world—the history of the Redeemer 
from the day He was promised to guilty 
man to the day when He entered His 
glery to be extolled by eternal hosannas. 

But ceremonies are not merely an 
imposing and showy parade, not a mere 
relic of past ages; they are the natural 
expression of external worship, inti- 
mately connected with the very nature 
of man and religion. Religious prac- 
tice must assume a form if it would in- 
terest man and be apprehended by him. 
Eternal truth was compelled to incar- 
nate itself in order to be subject to our 
intelligence. Revelation would soon 
vanish if it were entrusted to a book 
and confined within the dreamy regions 
of individual thought. 


NATURAL LINKS BETWEEN 
THOUGHT AND FEELING 


Endowed with understanding, imagi- 
nation and sentiment, the soul naturally 
feels the necessity of translating and 
expressing the interior effects of its 
three faculties—by words, images and 
action. To forbid it is doing violence 
to nature; it is the destruction of 
thought and feeling. For “thought” is 
neither well conceived nor developed 
and preserved without the aid of ex- 
pression and symbols, “feeling” can 
neither live nor preserve itself without 
its offspring “gesture.” 

The human mind ennobled and spirit- 
ualized by the sublime and touching 
faith of Christianity must reproduce it 
in various ways and demand from the 
fine arts expressions, images and cere- 
monies worthy of the elevation of its 
thoughts, the grandeur of its affections, 
its hope and fears. And the Church, 
the spiritual guardian and guide of the 
human mind and soul, has fully justi- 
fied these demands. 

The vessels used for divine service 
are ornaments of whatever art and skill 
can afford; the music is the grandest 
production of the great masters of musi- 
‘al harmony. Even poetry, the off- 
spring of the imagination, must give to 
religious worship its best and noblest 
efforts. And what is the reason for 
this—why this luxury? Can God not 
be worshipped without it, and would it 
not be better to give to the poor what 
is spent in this unnecessary way? The 
objection is as old as Christianity. It 
is brought up day after day by the 
enemies of the Church, although they 
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have not the slightest reason for doing 
so, except that they follow the example 
of Judas Iseariot who was the first to 
pose this objection. 


NOTHING CAN BE 
TOO GOOD FOR GOD 


It is very natural that there should 
be this luxury and these ceremonies in 
a Catholie church. For who dwelleth 
there? God, the Creator of heaven and 
earth, before whom all men bend their 
knees and to whom even the mighty 
must pay homage. If the palaces of 
kings are adorned and ornamented with 
the gold and all the fineries of the 
Indies, how much more right has the 
house of God, the King of kings, to be 
adorned! 

But there is not only a reason, there 
is also a command. A command which 
must be obeyed because God Himself 
wills it. What else is the entire book 
of Leviticus but an elaborate ritual of 
the Jewish Church? Did God not tell 
the Hebrew people how He wished to 
be worshipped—nay, even how their 
temple should be adorned? And if He 
commanded them to worship Him, to 
make use of ceremonies, then the 
Catholie religion—more perfect than 
the Jewish—must also make use of 
ceremonies. 

I have said before that ceremonies 
are intimately connected with the very 
nature of man. We make use of cere- 
monies in everyday life. When we 
meet a good friend, we immediately 
shake hands with him; we inquire about 
the state of his health, his family and 
relatives. And in doing this we make 
use of ceremonies; we pay him a certain 
homage which is due to him as our fel- 
low-man. Now, when the Church uses 
ceremonies, she wishes to show the 
faithful the homage which is due to God 
our Creator and Redeemer; she wishes 
to teach us that we must render to God 
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the same respect as we render to our 
fellow-men, only in a higher and more 
eminent degree. 

If man were a spiritual being only, 
this outward expression would not be 
necessary. But, since man is composed 
of body and soul, the body must also 
contribute to the glory of God. This 
it does by outward signs or ceremonies, 
which are external expression of what 
man feels in his heart. Real and genu- 
ine piety cannot be cultivated without 
manifesting itself by appropriate signs; 
and although interior and _ exterior 
methods of worship are, strictly speak- 
ing, distinct from one another, yet they 
‘cannot be separated in this life. “As 
a fire cannot burn without sending forth 
warmth; so too the fire of piety cannot 
burn in the heart without reflecting it- 
self on our countenance and even in our 
speech.” The soul may, in this respect, 
be compared to the mirror which reflects 
its rays in all directions—for “from the 
fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” 

The man who devoutly makes the 
sign of the cross, who approaches the 
Sacraments with due reverence and per- 
forms all outward ceremonies in the 
sense of the Church, must be one who 
feels in his heart what he shows by out- 
ward practice. But a man who neglects 
these duties is generally one in whom 
the flame of piety burns very faintly, 
if it is not entirely extinguished. 

Besides, it must be remembered that 
man lives in society, and hence is 
bound to worship God by example. 
That this has a great influence is obvi- 
ous. We hear every day that the young 
are ruined by the wicked. Now, man 
was not created to become wicked. He 
has a natural inclination for everything 
that is good; therefore, good example 
must have a beneficial influence over 
the mind of every man. But there are 
still other reasons why ceremonies are 
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necessary; they make divine service 
more solemn and more appreciated, and 
they give and augment devotion. 


SOUL IS AFFECTED BY 
BEAUTY OF CHURCH RITUAL 


When you attend a Catholic service 
on a Sunday or a great feast day are 
you not struck by its grandeur? Are 
you not overcome by a certain feeling 
of awe which you cannot explain? Do 
not the very surroundings tell you that 
God, the Creator of heaven and earth, 
must be present here? Now, this feel- 
ing is not caused only by the interior 
grandeur of the chureh; your soul is 
also aroused by the beautiful and im- 
posing ceremonies which the eye is 
made to behold. It is made to feel that 
which the rich as well as the poor feel— 
the real presence of the Almighty. Why 
are you not overcome by this same awe 
on entering a Protestant house of wor- 
ship? Simply because Protestant wor- 
ship is void of ceremonies, because 
God’s presence is not localized there. 

It may be true that the ceremonies 
which at present accompany divine 
service are very gorgeous and elabo- 
rate; but it is natural that they should 
keep pace with the growth and develop- 
ment of Christianity. 

And, after all, the purpose for which 
ceremonies are instituted is a good one. 
They rivet and captivate the attention 
and lift it up to God, and they inspire 
the priest with respect for the sacred 
mysteries. The human mind is so 
fickle, so volatile, and so apt to lose 
sight of spiritual things that it stands 
in need of some external object on 
which to fix its attention. A good play 
pleases and occupies our mind; we feel 
interested in the fortunes and the mis- 
fortunes of the several actors. While 


the play is progressing, everything is 
perfectly quiet; we hear nothing else 
than the voice of the actor or the music 
of the orchestra. Now, this is just what 
ceremonies do in regard to religious 
worship. They are the vehicle that 
draws our attention towards spiritual 
things which are of the greatest im- 
portance because they are of eternal 
consequence; they interest us in the 
greatest of all plays—the drama which 
was acted on Calvary. But as a good 
and well-executed play also gives in- 
struetion and teaches us to estimate and 
value true virtue, so ceremonies also 
instruct and teach the faithful in the 
sacred mysteries of our religion. 

If Catholic ceremonies are considered 
beautiful and imposing by even the 
enemies of the Church, what an effect 
must they produce on those who really 
understand them! Every ceremony re- 
minds the faithful of some sacred 
mystery; in their fullness they bring 
vividly before the mind the history of 
the Church from the earliest ages up to 
the present day and are a pictorial 
catechism of her belief. This does not 
require an explanation. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Sacrifice of the Mass, in 
which we have a complete history of 
the sufferings and death of Our Lord. 
We behold Him in spirit before Pontius 
Pilate; we witness the terrible scourging 
at the pillar, and finally we see Him 
dying on the cross for the sins of guilty 
man. 

Ceremonies are not an invention of 
the dark ages 





they are as old as 
Christianity and the Church; in retain- 
ing them the Church shows to the world 
in the most powerful language that she 
is ancient and that she will remain for 
the ages. 
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Blessing Religious Articles 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


8 OF THE requests most fre- 


quently made of a priest by the faithful 
is that he bless some religious object or 
article of devotion. Although these 
blessings are so often asked and given, 
doubts may at times arise in the priest’s 
mind as to just what the effect of the 
blessing will be. When asked by the 
laity to explain what blessings have 
been given, he may find himself at a 
loss for a specific answer. Of course, 
much depends on the special faculties 
that the individual priest 
Nevertheless, there are some general 
rules concerning the blessing of religious 
articles, and some common points of 
information, which it is helpful to re- 
view from time to time. 

To some it appears at first glance to 
be strange that a priest immediately 
after his ordination can administer the 
Sacraments, but that he cannot bless 
religious articles. The reason for this 
is to be found in the positive legislation 
of the Church. By his ordination a 
priest is empowered to bless, and the 
Code of Canon Law states that any 
priest can impart blessings, save for 
those which are reserved to the Roman 
Pontiff, to bishops, or to others (Canon 
1147, § 2). Even of these reserved 
blessings the law adds that, when con- 
ferred by a priest without the neces- 
sary permission, they are valid, unless 
in reserving them the Holy See has 
expressly stated otherwise (Canon 1147, 
§ 3). 

An important distinction to be kept 
in mind, when considering the blessing 
of religious articles, is that between the 


possesses. 
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giving of a blessing and the attaching 
of indulgences to the use of an object. 
The power to bless something does not 
necessarily include authority to attach 
indulgences to its use. Moreover, not 
every blessing is a sacramental, or 
brings with it the effects of a sacra- 
mental. For example, a parent may 
bless his children, calling down the pro- 
tection of Almighty God upon them. 
His blessing will not be a sacramental. 
A priest can also bless things or per- 
sons, invoking God’s protection or help. 
However, if the priest’s blessing is to 
bring with it the impetratory value of 
the Church’s prayer, he must act as a 
minister of the Church, not merely as 
private individual (Canon 1146). 


‘ 
< 
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APPROPRIATENESS OF 
THE LATIN FORMULA 


We are not here concerned with the 
priestly blessing that one may give on 
various occasions, but rather with the 
blessing of religious articles. At pres- 
ent, therefore, the only remark to be 
made about this priestly blessing is that 
apparently, for the blessing outside of 
Mass or other liturgical functions to 
have the efficacy of a sacramental, the 
priest should use the customary for- 
mula: Benedictio Dei 
Patris, et Filu, et Spiritus Sancti, des- 
cendat super te (vos) et maneat semper. 
It is hardly necessary to add 
that no fault is committed by the 
priest who voices a simple “God bless 
vou,” whether or not he makes the sign 


omnipotentis, 


Amen. 


'Gatterer, “Praxis Celebrandi” (1940), n. 
259. 
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of the cross over the person. However, 
if expressly asked for his blessing, he 
would do well to use the Latin formula. 
(Giatterer warns newly ordained priests 
that it is advisable to refrain from em- 
ploying various non-approved formulas 
when giving their blessing. His reason 
is that such formulas produce no effect 
by the impetration of the Church, be- 
cause they have the nature of a purely 
private prayer.* 

It has already been pointed out that 
the attaching of indulgences to the use 
of any religious article is something dis- 
tinct from the mere blessing of that 
article. To grant indulgences is an act 
of jurisdiction. Therefore, besides the 
Roman Pontiff, those only can grant or 
attach indulgences to whom this power 
is given by law or by a special faculty 
(efr. Canon 912). As a result, al- 
though a priest by his ordination is em- 
powered to grant many blessings, the 
articles that he blesses are not in- 
dulgenced, unless he has been granted 
a special faculty to that end. Those 
who are members of Religious Orders 
or Congregations often receive such 
faculties by community privilege. 


CONSTITUTIVE AND INVOCATIVE 
BLESSINGS 


Invocative blessings are those by 
which are called down upon persons or 
things the protection and assistance of 
Almighty God, without rendering the 
persons or things sacred. By a con- 
stitutive blessing, on the other hand, 
they are in some manner set apart as 
sacred or dedicated to the worship of 
God. Blessed rosaries, medals, cruci- 
fixes, and similar objects fall into this 
latter category, and are sacramentals of 
the Chureh. Lawfulness, therefore, re- 
quires that in the blessing of them 
should be observed exactly the rites 
approved by the Chureh (Canon 1148, 


"Op. eit., n. 168. 


§$ 1). The priest who blesses religious 
articles is acting in the name of the 
Chureh, and should follow the cere- 
monies that she prescribes. In fact, if 
he does not use the formula prescribed 
by the Church, the blessing that he im- 
parts is invalid (Canon 1148, § 2), and 
will have no effect as a sacramental. 

According to the general rules given 
in the Roman Ritual for the imparting 
of blessings, unless it be otherwise noted, 
for all blessings outside of Mass the 
priest is to use a surplice, and a stole 
that is of the color proper to the time.* 
Moreover, unless exception be made, he 
is to sprinkle the object with holy water 
after blessing it. It seems that failure 
to wear a stole, when it is required, will 
result in invalidity of the blessing. The 
same is true of the use of holy water, 
when it is prescribed. Therefore, if 
the priest were to disregard these regu- 
lations, he would not only act unlaw- 
fully, but his neglect of the rubrics 
would result in an invalid blessing. If 
the blessing were required for the one 
using the religious article to gain cer- 
tain indulgences, he would be deprived 
of those indulgences by reason of the 
invalid blessing. Consequently, we 
must always be vigilant to comply 
faithfully with the prescriptions of the 
Church when we bless religious articles, 
especially if the gaining of indulgences 
is dependent upon the blessing. 


BLESSING WITH THE SIGN 
OF THE CROSS 


Not all blessings of religious articles 
require a special formula. For some 
it is sufficient to make a simple sign of 
the cross, without the use of any words. 
By this brief act, the priest who has 
the requisite faculty confers the ap- 
propriate blessing and attaches the in- 
dulgences specified for that blessing. 
The simple sign of the cross is proper 


*Tit. Vill, cap. 1, 6. 
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for attaching the Crosier and Brigittine 
indulgences, as well as for blessing what 
is known as the Stations crucifix, and 
a crucifix to which is attached a plenary 
indulgence to be gained at the hour of 
death. It likewise suffices for affixing 
to specified religious articles the Apos- 
tolic Indulgences—that is, those which 
the reigning Supreme Pontiff concedes 
when blessing such objects, and which 
certain priests are authorized to give, 
by privilege or by special indult.4 For 
those blessings which require only the 
sign of the cross, no special vestments 
or other ceremonies are needed, and 
holy water does not have to be used. 

Not infrequently there are presented 
to a priest at one time various religious 
articles of a different nature. When 
this occurs, the priest need not make 
a separate sign of the cross for every 
article, and for every blessing that he 
imparts. It is sufficient that he make 
one sign of the cross over the various 
articles, with the intention of giving 
all of the blessings and attaching all 
of the indulgences for which he has the 
required faculties.© It must be noted 
that this concession applies only to those 
blessings for which a simple sign of the 
cross is sufficient. If there is a special 
formula prescribed for a_ particular 
blessing, that formula must be used for 
validity. Thus, for example, one can 
attach the Apostolic, Brigittine and 
Crosier indulgences to beads, and put 
the blessing for the Stations on the 
crucifix, all by one sign of the cross. 
However, to attach the blessing of the 
Dominican Rosary to those same beads, 
the priest must use the formula given in 
the Ritual. For any reasonable cause, 
one who has the faculty for this last 
blessing may use the shorter of the 


*Cfr. De Angelis, “De Indulgentiis” (1947), 
nn. 221 ss. 

> Holv Office, May 18, 1914; Acta Apost. 
Sed., VI, 346. 
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two formulas in the Ritual, for which 
surplice, stole and holy water are not 
required. Nevertheless, either the long 
or the short formula must be used for 
validity (Canon 1148, § 2). The re- 
sponse of the Holy Office, cited above, 
does not abrogate this requirement. 


SCAPULARS AND THE 
SCAPULAR MEDAL 


For the blessing of a cloth scapular, 
there must be employed the proper 
formula of the Roman Ritual. The 
norms for the various common scapu- 
lars, however, provide that a new scap- 
ular need not be blessed when it replaces 
one that has been worn out or lost. 
This is not true of the scapular medal, 
which must be blessed if the person who 
wears it, after having been enrolled in 
the scapular, is to gain the respective 
indulgences. Furthermore, although 
the response of the Holy Office (May 18, 
1914) authorizes attaching the Apos- 
tolic indulgences to scapular medals, 
along with other objects, by one sign 
of the cross, this brief ceremony does 
not suffice to bless the medal as a sub- 
stitute for the cloth scapular. To give 
such a blessing, there is required a 
separate sign of the cross for each 
scapular represented by the medal. 
Therefore, a priest with the faculties 
to bless the five seapulars must make 
five signs of the cross over any scapular 
medal or medals that he wishes to bless. 
These five signs of the cross will be in 
addition to the one that he employs to 
attach any other blessings for which he 
has the requisite faculties. 

Mention may here be made of the spe- 
cial faculty of military chaplains, by 
virtue of which their blessing the seapu- 
lar medal with the individual blessings 
spoken of above allows the recipient to 
gain the graces and indulgences proper 
to the scapulars, without having to be 
enrolled in the cloth seapular. We may 
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also point out the priest’s obligation of 
inscribing the names of those whom he 
enrolls in certain secapulars, and of send- 
ing the names to a canonically erected 
confraternity of the Religious Order to 
which the seapular belongs. These 
scapulars are the brown (Carmelites), 
white (Trinitarians), and black (Serv- 
ites). Diocesan faculties may allow 
the omission, under certain conditions, 
of this registering of names. Moreover, 
priests who possess the privileges of 
the Missionary Union of the Clergy are 
exempt from the obligation of register- 
ing and reporting the names. The mili- 
tary chaplain’s faculty, of course, like- 
wise frees him from this duty. 

The green scapular of the Blessed 
Virgin is not a scapular in the usual 
sense, and there is no confraternity to 
which it is proper. Consequently, the 
blessing given to this scapular is that 
which would be imparted to any simi- 
lar religious article. There is no spe- 
cial formula prescribed, nor is there any 
ceremony of enrollment. 


INDULGENCES TO BE GAINED 


It is impossible to list the indulgences 
that can be gained under various titles 
by reason of possessing or using religious 
articles blessed by authorized priests. 
Moreover, the permission of the Holy 
See is required to publish a summary 
of the Apostolic indulgences (Canon 
1388, § 2). These indulgences, which 
the Holy Father attaches to religious 
articles when he blesses them, are 
customarily published in the Acta 
Apostolice Sedis shortly after the elec- 
tion of a Pope. Those granted by the 
present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, 
ean be found in Vol. XXXII (1939), p. 
132. A résumé of these indulgences 
ean also be read in the booklet distrib- 
uted to priest-members of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith and 
the Missionary Union of the Clergy. 


Without presuming to list the Apos- 
tolic indulgences, we may offer a sug- 
gestion for the priest’s own use, and 
which he may find helpful in explaining 
to the faithful these indulgences, if he 
has the faculty to impart them. For cer- 
tain of these indulgences the conditions 
required are Holy Communion, confes- 
sion, and prayers for the intentions of 
the Holy Father. This last condition 
is fulfilled by the recitation of one 
Pater, Ave, and Gloria. If these requi- 
sites be complied with, a plenary indul- 
gence can be gained by those who 
possess a religious article with the Apos- 
tolic indulgences attached, and who are 
in the habit of reciting each week at 
least five decades of the beads. The in- 
dulgence can be gained on many of the 
feasts of Our Lord, of the Blessed 
Mother, and of the Apostles. Moreover, 
those bound to recitation of the Divine 
Office, and who fulfill this obligation, 
can gain a plenary indulgence on the 
same specified feasts. Finally, priests 
who are accustomed to celebrate Mass 
daily when prevented by no lawful im- 
pediment, can gain a plenary indulgence 
on the same feasts. 

According to Canon $33, there can be 
attached to one and the same object 
indulgences to be gained by various 
titles. However, several indulgences 
‘cannot be gained by one and the same 
good work, unless express exception be 
made in a particular case. The Canon 
states that confession and the reception 
of Holy Communion are not included 
under this obligation of repeating vari- 
ous works. For those who possess an 
article enrichéd with the Apostolic in- 
dulgences, there is required repetition 
of the prayers to be said for the Holy 
Father's intentions. Hence, on the 
feasts enumerated by the Roman Pon- 
tiff, those who are included under the 
three classes named above can gain 
several plenary indulgences by repeat- 
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ing the required Conse- 
quently, on the feasts to which these 
indulgences are affixed, priests can 
greatly benefit the faithful departed 
by gaining and applying to them the 
several plenary indulgences to be ac- 
quired, by reciting three times the Pater, 


prayers. 


Ave, and Gloria, once for each title ap- 
plicable to the priest. 

To the faithful in general there will 
apply only the concession made to those 
who say the beads once a week. There- 
fore, when asked about the indulgences 
obtainable through the blessing he has 
given to some religious article, the priest 
who has attached the Apostolic indul- 
gences can inform the inquirer that, if 
he says the beads at least once a week, 
he can gain a plenary indulgence on 
many of the greater feasts by reciting 
the required prayers, provided he also 
fulfills the conditions of confession and 
Holy Communion. He can suggest 
the recitation of these prayers on al! 
such feasts, without trying to remem- 
ber and enumerate them for the laity. 
The priest can also mention the fact 
that there are partial indulgences 
granted for many prayers and good 
works, recommending that the faithful 
have the general intention of acquiring 
all of the indulgences attached to such 
works as they perform. Needless to 
say, this presumes always that the 
priest giving the blessing has the spe- 
cial faculty required for attaching the 
Apostolic indulgences. These cannot 
be affixed to any and all articles. The 
blessing can be imparted only to beads, 
rosaries, crosses, crucifixes, small reli- 
gious statues, and sacred. medals. The 
articles must not be made of material 
that is easily broken or worn out. It is 
not necessary that a person carry the 
article about with him. Keeping it in 
a suitable place at home is sufficient. 

OTHER INDULGENCES 

The Crosier indulgence, which is at- 
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tached to beads, is five hundred days 
for each Pater and Ave that is said, even 
though the entire chaplet is not recited. 
For the Dominican Rosary, meditation 
on the mysteries is prescribed to gain 
the indulgences. Among others, there 
is an indulgence of one hundred days 
for each Pater and Ave, if the entire 
five decades be recited. There is also 
an indulgence of five years and five 
quarantines for devoutly saying the 
Holy Name in each Hail Mary. A 
Plenary indulgence can be gained, once 
a day, for saying the entire Rosary of 
tifteen decades, dividing the decades 
at will, for the triumph of Holy Mother 
Church, on condition of confession, Holy 
Communion, and a visit to a chureh or 
publie oratory. The Crosier and Do- 
minican indulgences, by special conces- 
sion of the Holy See, 
by the same recitation of the beads. It 


‘an be gained 
should be pointed out that, to gain 
many of the indulgences of the Domini- 
can Rosary, including the above-men- 
tioned plenary indulgence once a day 
for saying fifteen decades, besides using 
beads which have been blessed by a 
priest with the special faculty to do so, 
one must be enrolled in the Rosary Con- 
fraternity. This enrollment can be 
secured even by mail, when necessary. 
If the Confraternity does not exist in 
one’s own or a nearby parish, the re- 
quest for enrollment may be sent to 
the Rosary Apostolate, 1909 South Ash- 
land Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. 
There is a similar requirement for 
gaining the 
wearing a blessed Miraculous Medal. 


indulgences attached to 


That is, one must have been properly 
enrolled, for which enrollment there is 
required the brief ceremony prescribed 
in the Roman Ritual. 
not already possess the faculty of bless- 


Priests who do 
ing and enrolling in the Miraculous 
Medal can obtain that faculty gratis by 


writing to the Association of the Mirac- 
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ulous Medal, Perryville, Missouri. By 
virtue of a special apostolic indult, the 
Superior General of the Congregation 
of the Mission is authorized to grant 
this faculty to priests. 


THE STATIONS CRUCIFIX 


Among the various faculties granted 
to priests, either directly or indirectly, 
by the Holy See, is that of attaching 
to crucifixes the indulgences of the Way 
of the Cross. ,When this special bless- 
ing has been given, the indulgences of 
the Stations can be gained by those at 
sea, prisoners, the sick, and others who 
are lawfully prevented from making 
the Way of the Cross in the usual man- 
ner, and in a place where the Stations 
have been canonically erected. The 
crucifix need not be made of wood, or 
contain wood. It is sufficient that it 
not be constructed of any fragile mate- 
rial. The crucifix attached to a rosary 
-an have this blessing affixed to it. 

On April 1, 1933, the Holy See with- 
drew from pious associations, and from 
Religious Orders and Congregations 
save for their own members, the power 
to grant faculties for blessing rosaries 
with special indulgences, for blessing 
the Stations crucifix, for blessing the so- 
called happy death crucifix, and for 
attaching the Brigittine indulgences to 


religious articles. The faculty of bless- 
ing and enrolling in the scapulars was 
not affected. Moreover, priests who al- 
ready possessed these various faculties 
at the time the decree was published 
did not lose them. As a result of the 
decree, priests wishing to obtain the 
faculties specified must apply to the 
Sacred Penitentiary, and should do so 
through their own Ordinary or Religious 
Superior. Since the decree was pub- 
lished, various concessions have been 
made to societies and associations of 
priests. It is advisable, therefore, for 
every priest to familiarize himself with 
the privileges and faculties that he pos- 
sesses by his membership in such or- 
ganizations. Although a simple sign of 
the cross will be sufficient for using most 
of these faculties, one should know 
those for which he has to use a special 
formula. We must remember that, if a 
special formula is required to impart 
any blessing, that formula must be used 
for validity. On the other hand, if a 
priest cannot remember at the time all 
of the blessings and indulgences which 
he is authorized to impart, he can, 
nevertheless, validly employ a simple 
sign of the cross, when that brief cere- 
mony suffices, provided that he has the 
general intention of using the faculties 
which he possesses. 
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Our Sanctification in Christ 


By RICHARD KLAVER, 0O.S.C. 


Wi uces St. Gerard Majella went 


to study for the priesthood, he left this 
note on his door: “Gone to become a 
saint.” 

A common term in the Old Testament 
to designate those who belong to God, 
the word “saint” was applied in the New 
Testament to those who believed in 
Christ. Frequently used by St. Paul, 
and first found in the Acts, those are 
saints who are separated from other 
men, are attached to Christ, and are 
sanctified by the indwelling of the Hoiy 
Spirit. 

There is no mystery about sanctity, 
no profound secret beyond human com- 
prehension, no enigmatical problem to 
be explained. Sanctity is a transforma- 
tion, as St. Paul apprises the first 
Christians: “Strip off the old man with 
his deeds and put on the new, one that 
is being renewed unto perfect knowl- 
edge according to the image of his Crea- 
tor” (Col., iii. 10). 

Sanctity, far from being an unattain- 
able ideal, is a rational aim in our su- 
pernatural state of redemption, a dis- 
tinct reality quite within reach of all 
who have washed their robes and made 
them white in the Blood of the Lamb. 
Sanctity is our legal heritage as St. Paul 
never tires declaring: “Even as the 
Father chose us in Christ before the 
foundation of the world, so He pre- 
destined us to be adopted through Jesus 
Christ as His sons, according to the pur- 
pose of His will, unto the praise of the 
glory of His grace” (Eph., i. 4). 

Our selection, our grace and our glory 
are in Jesus Christ, and have been from 
before the foundation of the world. It 
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is an encouraging thought to realize that 
we did not just happen, but that the 
Father devised us in His Son even be- 
fore time was made. We have been a 
definite part of the divine plan from all 
eternity, and as such we have been 
eternal, at least in God’s mind, and wili 
remain so henceforth. 


OUR IDENTIFICATION 
IN CHRIST 


Apart from Christ, our life becomes a 
failure, for the Father has identified us 
with His Son. “In Him we have re- 
demption through His blood, according 
to the riches of His grace. Which grace 
has abounded beyond measure in us in 
all wisdom and prudence, so that He 
may make known to us the mystery of 
His will according to His good pleasure. 
And this His good pleasure He purposed 
in Him to be dispensed in the fullness of 
time: to reéstablish all things in Christ, 
both those in the heavens and those on 
earth” (Eph., i. 7). 

What is this mystery of God’s holy 
will, which Paul was assigned to preach 
to the Gentiles? 

It is the mystery of our adoption as 
children of God, our incorporation with 
Christ into God, our unification through 
Christ with the Father: “And the glory 
that Thou hast given Me, I have given 
to them, that they may be one, even 
as We are one. I in them and Thou in 
Me. . . that the world may know that 
Thou hast loved them even as Thou 
hast loved Me’’(John, xvii. 22). 

God never does things halfway. As- 
suming the aspect of a second creation, 
the former relationship of Creator-and- 
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creature has developed into a new re- 
lationship of Father-and-son. We have 
obtained the rights of adoption into the 
divine family, and with this spirit of 
adoption as sons, we have become heirs 
also: heirs indeed of God and joint heirs 
with Christ (Rom., viii. 17). 

As this was God’s plan from all eter- 
nity, to be accomplished in the fullness 
of time, the whole of the visible creation 
is built around Christ. “The stone 
which the builders rejected, has_be- 
come the corner stone” (Matt., xxi. 42). 
And we a chosen race, a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a purchased people, 
proclaim the perfection of Him who 
has called us. We are no_ longer 
strangers, but very members of the 
family of God, built as we are on the 
foundation of Jesus Christ. 

In His own characteristic way, Our 
Lord emphasized this doctrine the eve- 
ning before His passion. This time, He 
did not use the similitude of the corner- 
stone as He had done before, but in- 
stead referred to the rustie scene of the 
vineyard, so common to Palestine. “I 
am the true vine, and My Father is the 
vine-dresser. Every branch in Me that 
bears no fruit He will take away; and 
every branch that bears fruit He will 
cleanse, that it may bear more fruit 
. . . As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself unless it remain on the vine, so 
neither can you unless you abide in Me. 
I am the vine, you are the branches. 
He who abides in Me, and I in him, he 
bears much fruit; for without Me you 
ean do nothing” (John, xv. 1-5). 


And, that all should understand there 
is to be full codperation between Father 
and Son according to the divine plan, 
He added: “You have not chosen Me, 
but I have chosen you, and have ap- 
pointed you that you should go and 
hear fruit, and that your fruit should 
remain; that whatever you ask the 


Father in My name He may give you” 
(John, xv. 16). 

And again He repeated: “Amen, 
amen, I say to you, if you ask the 
Father anything in My name, He will 
give it to you. Hitherto you have not 
asked anything in My name. Ask, and 
you shall receive, that your joy may be 
full” (John, xvi. 23). 

Conforming to this exhortation, the 
Church ends all her liturgical prayers 
with the same petition, asking to be 
granted a hearing because of Christ 
Our Lord. Our Redeemer has become 
our elder brother, and because of Christ 
and in Christ God extends His mercy 
to us and His grace, identifying all 
men with His beloved Son. 

This is the mystery of our vocation, 
the secret of our sanctification, the 
touchstone of our spiritual life. Christ 
in us, and we in Christ, as St. Paul ex- 
presses it: “It is now no longer I that 
live, but Christ lives in me” (Gal., ii. 20). 

Much has been written about the 
constituent qualities of the spiritual life. 
Essentially it is the participation in the 
life of God. But who made this partici- 
pation possible? Who gave us those 
rights to grace and glory? 


CHRIST MERITORIOUS CAUSE 
OF OUR SPIRITUAL LIFE 


The Council of Trent states: “Be- 
cause of the exceeding great charity 
wherewith He loved us, by His holy 
passion on the cross Christ made satis- 
faction for us, and merited justification” 
(Sess. VI, c. 7). What does this mean 
as to man’s status? 

Before the fall, Adam had three pre- 
ternatural gifts, that is to say, three 
gifts which, although above the wants 
and capacity of man, were not ab- 
solutely supernatural. These gifts 
comprise three privileges which, with- 
out altering human nature in its es- 
sence, gave man a perfection to which 
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he had no title. They were: infused 
knowledge, control of the passions, and 
immortality of the body. 

Besides this gift of integrity, some 
supernatural privileges were added. By 
nature man is the servant of God, as 
man is God’s property. But God in- 
corporated man into His family, made 
him heir-apparent when He reserved 
for him a place in His kingdom. 

In order that this adoption might not 
remain a mere formality, He gave man 
a share in His divine life. This enabled 
him here on earth to enjoy the light of 
faith, and in heaven to possess God by 
the Beatific Vision with a love corre- 
sponding to the clearness of that vision. 

This habitual grace perfected and 
deified, so to speak, the very substance 
of Adam’s soul. To this were added 
the infused virtues and gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, which in turn deified Adam’s 
faculties. Actual grace came to set in 
motion this supernatural organism, en- 
abling Adam to elicit supernatural acts, 
meriting eternal life. 

All these privileges, both preternat- 
ural and supernatural, were wiped out 
by Adam’s fall. But God, who from 
all eternity had foreseen the fall, had 
also from all eternity determined upon 
an adequate reparation. This called for 
the grace of redemption, where a lawful 
representative of mankind would make 
atonement in the name of sinful human- 
ity. This would suffice as far as God’s 
justice was concerned, but could not 
satisfy God’s merey. An immediate 
restoration of the gift of integrity was 
not of primary importance. The gift 
of supernatural life, however, was to be 
restored without delay. God promised 
to send His Son and, in the fullness of 
time, Christ would send the Paraclete 
to complete the new scheme of grace. 
The Divine Spirit, who is none other 
than the substantial love of the Father 
and the Son, would take possession of 
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the interior of man. Where formerly 
grace was instilled, so to speak, from 
without, it would thenceforth be applied 
from within. Through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, the charity of God was to 
be poured forth in our hearts by the 
Holy Spirit. Or, as St. Paul expressed 
it to the first Christians of Ephesus: 
“God, who is rich in merey, by reason of 
His very great love wherewith He has 
loved us even when we were dead by 
reason of our sins, brought us to life to- 
gether with Christ, and raised us up 
together, and seated us together in 
heaven in Christ Jesus, that He might 
show in the ages to come the overflowing 
riches of His grace in kindness towards 
us in Christ Jesus” (Eph., 11. 4). 

Henceforth, mankind would be identi- 
fied with the Son. The future strength 
of humanity would be in Jesus Christ. 
Adam, the head of the human race, a 
man richly endowed indeed but liable 
to error and sin, was replaced by a new 
Head, one who was true man but true 
God as well. The ideal Mediator, who 
would effect our redemption, would re- 
main Mediator for both worship and 
continued redemption, as He was able 
to adore His Father not merely in His 
own name, but also in the name of the 
entire human race. Indeed, Christ is 
the perfect Priest who, while having 
free access to God on account of His 
divine nature, stoops down to His fel- 
low-men, His brethren, and has become 
surety of a superior covenant. In Him 
is everlasting priesthood. Where other 
priests indeed are numerous, but are 
prevented by death from continuing in 
office, Christ continues forever and is 
able at all times to save those who come 
to God through Him, since He lives al- 
ways to make intercession for them 
(Heb., vii. 22-26). 

Indeed, where offense has abounded, 
grace has abounded yet more (Rom., 
v. 20). Man, disfigured by sin, has 
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been re-made and strengthened. By 
the communication of the Holy Spirit, 
we have been made partakers of the 
divine nature in a yet more intimate 
way. Ours is a fellowship with the 
Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ 
(I John, i. 3). Not that we are equals 
of God, but this fellowship has changed 
us somehow and made us similar to 
God with a similarity, the beauty of 
which must remain hidden as long as we 
are here below. 

The fullness of this divine participa- 
tion did not come about until Christ 
sent the Paraclete. As Christ said: “It 
is expedient for you that I depart. For 
if I do not go, the Advocate will not 
come to you; but if I go, I will send 
Him to you” (John, xvi. 7). 

The bodily presence of Christ had 
somehow supplied the Apostles with ex- 
tra power. Peter had been able to bear 
witness as to Christ’s divinity; he had 
walked over the waters at Christ's 
beckoning; he had even felt strong 
enough to testify as to his loyalty: 
“Even though all shall be scandalized 
because of Thee, I will never be scan- 
dalized” (Matt., xvi. 33). Yet, when 
Christ was only a few steps away in the 
courtyard of the high-priest, Peter de- 
nied His Master: “Woman, I do not 
know Him” (Luke, xxii. 58). 

When Jesus was taken prisoner in the 
garden, all the disciples left Him and 
fled, and after the burial they gathered 
again in the Cenacle and closed the 
doors upon themselves for fear of the 
Jews. It was only when the days of 
Pentecost were drawing to a close and 
they were filled with the Holy Spirit. 
that they were prompted to appear in 
public and give testimony to Christ’s 
mission without bias or fear. 

The Saints of the Old Testament had 
been sanctified in Christ and because of 
His future merits, but their sanctifica- 
tion did not equal the sanctification of 


the later Saints in Christ by the Holy 
Spirit. Had not Christ testified as to 
the sanctity of John the Baptist: 
“Among those born of women there has 
not risen a greater than John the Bap- 
tist.” But He added: “Yet the least in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he” (Matt., xi. 11). 

In Christ, our grace has received the 
specific grace of redemption. Now we 
are enabled to render to God the infi- 
nite homage to which He is entitled. 
With Christ and through Him, we can 
obtain all the graces we need both for 
ourselves and others. Our adoration is 
His adoration in us and through us; and 
when we ask for help, it is the Spirit of 
Christ which supports our requests: 
“For we do not know what we should 
pray for as we ought, but the Spirit 
Himself pleads for us with unutterable 
groanings, and He who searches the 
hearts knows what the Spirit desires, 
that He pleads for the saints according 
to God” (Rom., viii. 26). “He who has 
not spared even His own Son but has de- 
livered Him for us all, how can He fail 
to grant us also all things with Him?” 
(Rom., viii. 32). 


CHRIST EXEMPLARY CAUSE 
OF OUR SPIRITUAL LIFE 


Seldom do we appreciate what we re- 
ceive without any effort on our part. 
Christ, indeed, has merited for us all 
the graces we need to attain our super- 
natural end and to develop in us the 
supernatural life. But He desired to 
associate us with Himself in the work 
of our sanctification, thus making us 
the secondary causes. He has, as a 
matter of fact, made this codperation 2 
law and an essential condition. 

Having been incorporated in Christ 
by Baptism, we have become in a sense 
one with Christ, to the effect that the 
work of our individual sanctification 
becomes the work of two: Christ in us 
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and we in Christ. Hence the need we 
have of Christ’s example to develop this 
spiritual life which is no less than a 
participation in the life of God. 

Twice the Father gave public testi- 
mony as to His satisfaction with Christ 
as a model for every Christian: “This 
is My beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased; hear Him” (Matt., iii. 17, xvii. 
5). Christ Himself repeatedly invited 
His followers to scrutinize His actions 
that they might come to a fuller knowl- 
edge of God: “I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life. No one comes to the 
Father but through Me. If you had 
known Me, you would also have known 
My Father. And henceforth you do 
know Him, and you have seen Him. 
For he who sees Me sees also the 
Father” (John, xiv. 6-9). 

Example is better than precept; ac- 
tions speak louder than words. Christ 
combined the two apostolates of word 
and action to illustrate the one by the 
other, as the Rheims translation of the 
New Testament has it: “Jesus began ty 
do and to teach” (Acts, i. 1). Says 
Bossuet: “God desired to act as man, in 
order that man might learn to act as 
God.” 

When speaking about sanctity, we 
must remember that there is only one 
form of sanctity: the sanctity of the 
God-Man. He is, indeed, the perfect 
model. But perfection is our aim after 
Christ’s own advice: “You therefore 
are to be perfect, even as your Heavenly 
Father is perfect” (Matt., v. 48). No 
other perfection ever entered the mind 
of St. Paul: “Be imitators of me, as I 
am of Christ” (I Cor., iv. 16). 

Says Father Plus: “It is said Chris- 
tianus alter Christus, ‘The Christian is 
another Christ,’ and nothing is more 
true; but one should not misunderstand 
it. ‘Other’ here does not mean ‘differ- 
ent.’ We are not a Christ different from 
the true Christ; we are, by calling, 
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Christ, the only one who exists, the 
unique Christ: Christus facti swmus, as 
St. Augustine says; we have not to be- 
come anything else but Christ; we have 
to become Christ.” 

St. Paul counsels us earnestly: “Put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ” (Rom., xiii, 
14). The only way I can follow his 
advice is to try to live each day as per- 
fectly as Jesus Christ would have lived 
in my place. I do not have to do what 
He did, but I can and must do what 
He would have done if He were I. 

This is the secret of all sanctity, ap- 
plied by each saint of every century 
without exception: one God, one Lord 
and Redeemer in whom every Christian 
throughout the ages has been sanctified. 
At bottom, the Gospel is no more than 
a relation of the deeds and traits of Our 
Lord’s sacred person proposed to us as 
a model for our imitation. Says Abbé 
Huvelin: “The scenes related in the 
Gospel are eternal. The words of the 
Gospel are forever realized in the world. 
It is our history that we should read 
there.” 

It was Christ’s condescension to bear 
all our weaknesses and miseries, and 
even our temptations, and to become 
like unto us in all things, sin excepted. 
It is our ascension to bear all our weak- 
nesses and miseries, and even our temp- 
tations, and to become like unto Him in 
all things. 

This is not just a pious ideal, hardly 
ever to be realized. Millions have 
realized it before us, and millions are 
living that life to-day. It is the hidden 
life of Christ in every Christian, the 
only life worth living and made possible 
by the secret workings of grace. “Walk 
before Me and be perfect.” The 
very command implies grace—efficient, 
efficacious grace in spite of the abhor- 
rence of nature, because our life is no 
longer natural but supernatural, as it is 
the life of God within us. Christ’s 
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humility, poverty, mortification, sub- 
mission to the will of the Father and all 
His other virtues are more than mere 
examples, for each virtue has merited a 
corresponding grace to enable us to 
practise those virtues to which we are 
drawn. Thus, it is merely a matter of 
codperation, letting Christ have His way 
in the formation of our interior life, a 
matter of trust and confidence in the 
personal guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
which is the Spirit of the Father in the 
Son, and through the Son in the soul of 
each of us who claim union with God 
in Jesus Christ. 


EFFECTS OF 
CHRIST’S EXAMPLE 


This guidance influences our every 
action. It affects our successes and 
reverses, our joys and our sorrows. It 
ennobles our sufferings, gives character 
to our endurance in the midst of physi- 
cal and moral torture, and enriches us 
with that traditional power of the first 
martyrs in time of persecution. This 
has been forcibly illustrated in the con- 
centration camps as well as in the recent 
horrors of the police-states that found 
their way into our papers. 

We quote from a late report about 
conditions in Rumania. It concerns an 
imprisoned priest, as reported by Time 
(April 30, 1951). 


“T reached my prison on the after- 
noon of the day of my arrest. How 
long ago that was, how many days 
have passed, I don’t know, because I 
am always in the dark. On that day, 
in complete darkness, I was led to 
this cell. When the door closed be- 
hind me, through God’s merey I was 
thinking of God, and remembered to 
offer up my troubles for His glory, 
so that my humiliation was filled 
with God’s glory and became an im- 
mediate comfort to my soul. 

“T tried then to get to know some- 
thing of the place wherein I was. I 
was already aware of much dampness 


and of a smell of human excrement. 
(Guided by my nose, I drew as far 
away as possible from the place which 
I later learned was the location where 
the drains of five lavatories of the 
guards on five floors above me 
emptied themselves. 

“T thought with horror that some- 
times it is easier to resist actual pain 
and bodily wounds than the wave of 
sickness that assails one’s stomach at 
afoul smell. I dreaded the possibility 
that I might weaken, but through 
God’s mercy I was able to concen- 
trate upon God, and it pleased God 
to fill my cell with an infinitesimal 
but overbrimming small part of His 
great glory. 

“Feeling with my hands, after a 
long time I found two boards. They 
were damp, but they were whole, and 
they became my bed. They were 
about three feet long. I was able at 
first to get little sleep because rats 
kept scurrying over me. I have al- 
ways been a friend of small animals, 
but the thought of rats kept me from 
sleeping, so I passed unforgettable 
moments in intimate union with the 
crucifix, which I conjured up before 
my mind. My own had been removed 
at the prison gates. 

“Believe me, all of you who are 
outside, there is a phase of the cross 
which cannot be apprehended save 
by those who lie in jail. There is a 
part of the living God which is known 
only to those who are themselves hid- 
den in some subterranean cell, in 
darkness and in chains. There may 
be happiness in the light which 
streams through a small barred win- 
dow of an above-ground prison cell, 
but God’s happiness rests longer upon 
those who have not light’s distraction. 

“God, in His mercy, beat at my 
door, and the All-Highest entered 
without keys. I recite the Rosary— 
the glorious mysteries—and I know 
Our Lady is a comforter to the 
afflicted, and often my lips cannot 
form the words because my heart is 
over-full. ... 

“Then I remember that I must not 
grow lax, and I pray for the union of 
all Rumanians; I pray that through 
my suffering I may be the subter- 
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ranean mine which blows up the wall 
of division between Rumanians, so 
that all shall be brothers, and the 
Church shall be freed.” 


Do we not hear a distinct echo of 
Paul’s words, who, himself in chains at 
Rome, wrote to the Colossians: “I re- 
joice now in the sufferings I bear for 
your sake; and what is lacking of the 
sufferings of Christ I fill up in my flesh 
for His body, which is the Church” Col., 
i. 24). 


CHRIST THE SOURCE OF 
OUR SPIRITUAL LIFE 


The doctrine of the Mystical Body is 
the base of our spiritual life. St. John, 
in his Gospel, refers to this basic truth: 
“And the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us. And we saw His 
glory—glory as of the only-begotten of 
the Father—full of grace . . . And of 
His fullness we have all received, grace 
for grace” (John, i. 14, 16). 

Christ is, in fact, the meritorious 
cause of all the graces bestowed upon 
us by the Holy Spirit. The Council of 
Trent does not hesitate to affirm the 
reality of this influx, this vital action 
of Jesus upon the just: “For the same 
Christ infuses virtue into those that are 
justified as the head unto the members” 
(Sess. VI, c./8). 

Says Father Tanquerey: “The Holy 
Ghost comes to us through Christ. 
When Jesus was on earth, His holy soul 
possessed the Spirit in all its fullness, 
and by His actions and above all by His 
sufferings and death He merited for us 
the communication of this same Spirit. 
It is, therefore, because of Him that the 
Holy Ghost comes now to impart to us 
Christ’s life and virtues and to make 
us like unto Him.” 

The Holy Spirit is, indeed, the soul 
of Christ’s Mystical Body. This ‘1s 
what St. Augustine had in mind when 
he said that the Holy Spirit is to the 
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body of the Church what the soul is to 
the human body. This same idea was 
elaborated on by Leo XIII in his En- 
cyclical on the Holy Spirit. 

Neither is the interlocking unified 
membership of all Christians of little 
importance. “For in one Spirit we were 
all baptized into one body. And if one 
member suffers anything, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it; or if one member 
glories, all the members rejoice with it” 
(I Cor., xii. 13, 26). There is an intrin- 
sic union between all the members in 
Christ and a solidarity in action. We 
are all one in Christ Jesus to the extent 
that what is profitable unto one is prof- 
itable unto all others; and as the head 
is one with the members, Christ could 
say: “As long as you did it for one of 
these, the least of My brethren, you did 
it for Me” (Matt., xxv. 40). 

The doctrine of the Mystical Body is 
much like the doctrine held out by 
natural science. Just as every cell of 
the body is a real part of the body, and 
as the health of each cell influences the 
physical condition of the whole, so each 
member of the Mystical Body is de- 
pendent on the others for mutual sup- 
port and formation. All this in Christ 
who is our corporate head, which makes 
the Christian not merely an imitator of 
a disciple of Christ but actually and ef- 
fectively a part of Christ. Neither is 
His Church merely Christ’s viceregent 
on earth, nor merely a representative 
body of the faithful, but the Church is 
in reality Christ Himself. Christ in us 
and we in Christ expresses forever the 
whole of our spirituality. 

Before all else, our spiritual life 
means adoration. “Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord the God of our fathers: and 
worthy to be praised, and glorified, and 
exalted above all forever: and blessed 
is the holy name of Thy glory: and 
worthy to be praised, and exalted above 
all in all ages” (Dan., iii. 52). 
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But who is best able to give this trib- 
ute of honor and glory? Might we 
not paraphrase the words of the Apoc- 
alypse: “Worthy is the Lamb who was 
slain... for Thou hast redeemed us for 
God with Thy blood, out of every tribe 
and tongue and people and nation, and 
hast made us for our God a kingdom and 
priests” (Apoc., v. 12, 9-10). 

Jesus is the only perfect adorer of the 
Father, for He alone can give infinite 
worship. All creation adores God af- 
ter its own finite manner. But an in- 
finite worship would have forever re- 
mained beyond its reach, had not God 
Himself in the person of his Son as- 
sumed this obligation as God and man. 
Henceforth it is our privilege as mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body to unite our 
worship with His, when He adores the 
Father not merely in His own name but 
in the name of all those who are incor- 
porated into Him. 

Adoration is followed by thanksgiv- 
ing. Again, Jesus takes our place. 
The Preface of the Mass expresses this 
without equivocation: “Let us give 
thanks to the Lord our God. It is truly 
meet and just, right and salutary, to 
offer thanks to Thee, O Father Al- 
mighty and eternal God, forever and 
everywhere, through Christ Our Lord.” 

In our present state of fallen nature, 
a third duty forces itself upon us, that 
of expiation and reparation. We have 
but too often offended God’s infinite 
majesty, using even His gifts to offend 
Him. Here, too, Christ accepts our 
obligation. St. John assures us: “If 
anyone sins, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the just; and 
He is a propitiation for our sins, not for 


ours only but also for those of the 
whole world” (I John, ii. 1). 

As regards our prayer of petition, ask- 
ing God for what we need is itself hom- 
age rendered to Him. St. Thomas ex- 
plains it as an act of confidence that 
honors Him to whom it is offered. God 
desires nothing so much as to further 
our spiritual growth. He invites us to 
ask for His graces and promises to 
erant them. But to receive them in- 
fallibly, Christ advises us to ask for 
them in His name and they will be 
granted to us. The reason is obvious. 
The value of Christ’s merits is imparted 
to His members, and God cannot refuse 
anything to His Son, who is heard for 
His reverence (Heb., v. 7). 

The quintessence of our spiritual 
growth is thus expressed in the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body. As adopted 
children of the all-holy Father, living 
temples of the Holy Spirit, our suf- 
ficiency comes from Christ. “Do you 
not know that you are the temples of 
God and that the Spirit of God dwells 
in you? If anyone destroys the temple 
of God, him will God destroy; for holy 
is the temple of God, and this temple 
vou are” (I Cor., iii. 16). Experience 
is witness to the fact that with gener- 
ous souls this is the most powerful mo- 
tive to turn them away from sin and 
incite them to the practice of virtue. 
Temples wherein the thrice-holy One 
resides can never be too rich in beauty, 
too glorious in sanctity. Our newly 
acquired dignity imposes corresponding 
obligations. Henceforth, it is our plain 
duty to approach ever nearer the divine 
perfections. Noblesse oblige. If we 
could but cover our mediocrity with the 
image of Christ! 
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Chapters from the Gospel of 
St. John 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


I. The Man and the Background 


L, is A fact of experience that 
heredity and environment are factors 
of enormous importance in the mould- 
ing of a man’s character—of the char- 
acter, for that matter, of a whole na- 
tion. The cheery, colorful inhabitants 
of the lands bathed by the Mediterra- 
nean largely owe their lighthearted 
gaiety to their warm, sunny climate, 
while the cold, stern, somewhat dull and 
heavy temperament of the people of the 
North may reasonably be ascribed to 
the fact that winter is long and the 
hours of sunshine brief and uncertain. 
Hence the knowledge of a man’s physi- 
cal and genealogical background may 
not be overlooked when we try to ascer- 
tain what kind of person he is. 

This criterion is applicable to those 
splendid personages, the Apostles, of all 
the world’s great men the greatest not 
only on account of their achievement, 
but by reason also of their own personal 
character. The Apostles were Orien- 
tals; they were Jews, and for that mat- 
ter men of no great social standing, if 
it is worth while to refer to such a thing 
when one approaches men whom God 
Incarnate chose for his paladins and 
the heralds of the glad tidings. 

Too long has it been the fashion to 
deny to the Apostles every natural ap- 
titude or qualification for the stupen- 
dous task that was theirs. No doubt 
those who think thus are inspired by 
excellent motives; they imagine that 
they are extolling the power of divine 
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grace. They may have in mind St. 
Paul’s words that God has chosen 
“what the world holds weak so as to 
abash the strong” (I Cor., i. 27); but 
the whole passage from which the quo- 
tation is taken is a piece of special 
pleading and, though every word of it 
is of course perfectly true, it does not 
follow that God invariably chooses 
utterly inadequate tools to bring about 
His purposes. On the contrary, Divine 
Wisdom chooses its instruments with 
infinite care and fits them for the pur- 
pose for which it selects them. It was 
not otherwise when Our Lord ap- 
pointed the twelve Apostles. As a 
matter of fact, we are told that a sleep- 
less night spent in prayer preceded the 
momentous event. It is obvious that 
Christ our Lord had no need to pray for 
light and guidance, since He is Himself 
the Eternal Wisdom that proceeds from 
the mouth of the Most High. His 
prayer must have been a heart-to-heart 
exchange between Him and His 
heavenly Father. In this way the elec- 
tion of the Twelve, though actually 
made by Christ, is also an act of the 
Father. We may think of Jesus sub- 
mitting names—to speak humanly of 
things divine—and the Father approv- 
ing, even the name of the unhappy man 
of Kerioth. 

The choice of these men out of a 
great crowd of disciples was no arbi- 
trary act of authority. It was surely 
a measure prompted by wisdom and 
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prudence. Our Lord knew that in these 
men grace would meet with a ready 
response. But even on the purely 
natural plane they were not wholly un- 
equipped for their mission: one should 
not multiply miracles without neces- 
sity. 


THE GALILEAN SETTING 


A glance at the background and the 
environment of St. John’s life cannot 
fail to throw light on the character of 
the Beloved Disciple. Palestine covers 
but a small portion of the surface of 
the globe, yet to the end of time it will 
be known as the Holy Land, for it was 
on its soil that the most stupendous 
event of all time was enacted when, in 
an ever hallewed night, the heavens 
sent down their dew and the earth 
opened to bud forth a Saviour (Is., 
xlv. 8). In the days when the Son of 
the God of glory walked this earth in 
human form, the country that was His 
homeland was divided into three prov- 
inces of unequal size: Judea, Samaria 
and Galilee. The Samaritans were a 
mixed race. They were hated and 
despised by the inhabitants of the other 
provinces, more particularly by the 
people of Judea. 

For the moment we are concerned 
only with Galilee. The mere name of 
this, the fairest of the three provinces 
even at this day, strikes the ear of the 
Christian like a note of sweetest music. 
What memories Galilee evokes! It was 
here, far from the fever of political and 
religious strife which agitated the capi- 
tal, that Jesus grew up to manhood. At 
Nazareth, the little white town nestling 
in a hollow of the surrounding hills, the 
Divine Artisan plied the tools of a 
lowly trade. One of the small houses 
that lean against the flanks of the hills 
and even rise in tiers towards their sum- 
mit, like one of the fragrant creeping 
plants of that sunny climate, was His 


home during His exile out of heaven. 
True God He was, but also true man. 
As a matter of fact, His was the most 
perfect, the richest, the most sensitive 
human nature that ever was. Hence, 
if the expression is not irreverent when 
applied to Him, He surely had an eye 
for the beauty of nature. He could 
relish the beauty of the flowers of the 
field. He watched with interest the 
ways of the ubiquitous sparrow. He 
admired the glowing colors of the sky 
at sunset. Above all, He must have 
delighted in the beauty of Galilee’s 
lovely lake. On its shores He preached 
and taught for many months, so much 
so indeed that the Evangelist could 
speak of Capharnaum as “His own 
city.” Its waters cooled His brow, 
obeyed His voice when He bade them 
be still, and made a solid path for His 
feet when He chose to walk on them. 

Countless pens have attempted to 
paint the charm of this truly holy lake. 
In these days the pleasant little towns, 
the villas of wealthy Jews and Romans, 
the jetties and harbor installations and 
the fleets of white-sailed boats described 
by Josephus are only a memory. A 
broken column here, a carved capital 
there, a mound of dressed stones, alone 
remind the beholder of the life that 
once pulsated in this silent valley now 
so lone and eery. The whole valley is 
a vast sanctuary. The wondrous si- 
lence, not broken but emphasized by the 
sighing of the wind, the rustle of the 
reeds, the swish of a bird in flight are 
like a cool, soothing hand laid on a 
fevered brow. Jesus spent many 
months amid these surroundings which 
gave Him what Jerusalem denied Him 
—security and peace. 

On the shores of this lake, far from 
the greed and ambition of the cities, 
there lived a sturdy, laborious and 
deeply religious race of men whose 
simple requirements were amply met 
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by the lake and by the rich soil of the 
fields that run down to the very edge 
of the water. In one of the little towns 
—the word is almost too pretentious 
for these small clusters of dwellings— 
on the northern shore of the lake, there 
lived a fisherman by the name of Zebe- 
dee with his wife, Salome, and their 
two sons, James and John. Though our 
only book of reference, the Gospel, 
mentions no daughters, it does not fol- 
low that the two brothers had no sisters. 
It would be in keeping with eastern 
custom not to mention them. The 
Zebedees were evidently fairly well off, 
since they were in a position to employ 
hired labor (Mark, i. 20), while we are 
told that Salome was one of the women 
who “ministered to Jesus of their sub- 
stance” (Luke, viii. 3). It is necessary 
to bear in mind that Jesus was not 
alone during the public ministry; hence, 
these good women also cared for the 
Apostles. 


ST. JOHN THE GALILEAN 


If it is ever fair to judge the parents 
by their children, we may take it for 
granted that the atmosphere of the 
Zebedees’ home was compounded of 
rural simplicity and sincere piety. For 
one thing, country folk are incompa- 
rably more conservative and respectful 
of tradition than the restless city- 
dwellers. Even pagan Virgil assures 
us that piety and religion, which flour- 
ished in the first period of human his- 
tory, lingered longest among the un- 
sophisticated rural populations: 


... extrema per illos Justitia 
excedens terris vestigia fecit. 

What manner of man was St. John 
when, at Jesus’ bidding, he and his 
brother James “left their father in the 
ship with the hired men”? The Gali- 
leans differed considerably from the 
people of Judea. The Gospel shows 
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them eagerly gathering round their 
wonderful Countryman. His teaching 
and still more His miracles filled them 
with wonder and admiration. ‘He hath 
done all things well” (Mark, vii. 37), 
was their verdict, and at least on one 
occasion Jesus had to escape by flight 
irom their ill-timed enthusiasm, for 
they thought of nothing less than mak- 
ing Him their political leader and ruler 
(John, vi. 15). The Zebedees were 
fisherfolk; but that does not mean they 
were poor in the sense in which we take 
that word. 

The Jews had the wisdom to set a 
high value on manual tasks. In such 
honor was manual work held that even 
men belonging to what in modern par- 
lance we would call the professional 
classes (as, for instance, the scribes who 
were the official lawyers as well as the 
guardians of the sacred books) were 
also taught a manual craft. St. Paul’s 
family were rich enough to send him 
to study under the best masters in 
Jerusalem (in much the same way as a 
voung Englishman goes up to Oxford 
or Cambridge), yet the future Apostle 
had to learn a trade, and a very hard 
one at that—he was a tentmaker. 

It has long been the fashion to de- 
scribe the Apostles as illiterate and 
ignorant men; but no solid proof has 
ever been forthcoming. As a matter of 
fact, in their time there were schools 
everywhere. Our Lord’s enemies com- 
mented on the fact that He had not 
attended them. In Acts, iv. 13, the 
Apostles are described as jimra. But 
that term should not be rendered by 
‘Ygnorant” (as the Douai_ version 
renders it), for it means “private per- 
sons” as contrasted with the official 
class of teachers. However, the pon- 
tiffs seem to have taken it for granted 
that the disciples of Christ were igno- 
rant men. It would be absurd to de- 
scribe the Apostles as men without edu- 
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cation—education, that is, in the best 
and highest sense. Such a condition 
was almost impossible in the case of 
religious Jews, since their very religion 
familiarized them with the world’s most 
wonderful literature—the Bible. Sab- 
bath after Sabbath these fortunate 
people listened to the most glorious 
prose and joined in singing the most 
sublime lyrics—the psalms—the prod- 
uct not merely of poetic emotion, but 
of divine inspiration. How could such 
literature—to put it no higher—fail to 
refine both mind and manners? 





HIS SPIRITUAL 
FORMATION 


This then was the environment in 
which John attained the years of man- 
hood. In these notes I am not con- 
cerned to refute the arguments of those 
who deny the identity of the son of 
Zebedee with the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. This identity is so solidly es- 
tablished upon a continuous tradition 
that there remains no room for any 
reasonable questioning. John’s Gospel 
bears witness to a high standard of 
education in the writer. He writes in 
Greek, but betrays Hebrew modes of 
thought. His style is simple and un- 
affected and admirably suited to the 
story he has to tell. We may take it 
that John did not actually write with 
his own hand but dictated to an amanu- 
ensis. The disciples who added the 
last chapter of all may very well have 
had a good deal to do with the final 
editing of the text. This view is not 
in any way in conflict with authenticity 
and inspiration. The events narrated 
by the inspired writer are so momen- 
tous as to need no literary artifice to 
enhance their charm or to add momen- 
tum to their impact upon the reader’s 
mind. 

As regards John’s spiritual forma- 
tion, it is enough to recall that together 


with his brother James, and Peter and 
Andrew, he was one of the inner circle 
around the Baptist who about this time 
Was creating an enormous commotion 
in the religious world by the exacting 
nature of his demands, the vehemence 
of his denunciations of the people who 
were commonly regarded as the leaders 
of the nation, as well as by his personal 
austerity and his indifference to the 
things that ordinary mortals value 
most. 

In the Jordan valley summer prevails 
almost all the year round, but it is in 
the short spring season that the scene 
is most enchanting. Then are the 
shrubs and bushes on either bank of the 
sacred stream alive with the song of 
birds and the cooling breezes laden 
with the perfume of brilliantly tinted 
flowers. 

Some time in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius’s misrule of the Roman empire 
John, the son of the priest Zachary, 
entered upon his missionary activities. 
The strikingly attired preacher lacked 
no hearers, for the Jordan valley has 
always been a throughfare for many 
peoples and a number of roads met at 
Jericho only some twelve miles away 
from the swift-flowing stream. Before 
long the name of John was on every- 
body’s lips, and people came in the 
thousands to hear him. Some thirty 
years had elapsed since the birth of the 
Precursor and that of Christ. Silently, 
uneventfully, the years had slipped by 
since the remarkable week when all 
Jerusalem had been set agog by a 
rumor about the birth of a new King 
of the Jews. The rumor had been 
started by some strange visitors who 
had been seen one morning but who had 
vanished as mysteriously as they had 
come. The talk about the new King 
and speculation about his identity had 
been effectively stopped by old Herod, 
who would take no chances. 
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THE VOCATION 
OF ST. JOHN 


One late winter's day Jesus set out 
from Nazareth—alone or, maybe, with 
a party of pilgrims bound for the 
Jordan valley. In the Gospel of St. 
John there is no account of the actual 
baptism of Our Lord at the hands of the 
Baptist. But John was the last to 
write, and there was an adequate ac- 
count of the event in the Synoptists. 
But if he omits the baptism of the 
Saviour, St. John has left us a graphic 
account of the interview between the 
Baptist and Jesus and of his own call 
and that of his companions by Our 
Lord. 

On the completion of the forty days’ 
fast Jesus revisited the scene of His 
baptism. The evangelist and his brother 
do not seem to have been with the Bap- 
tist when Our Lord arrived, but on the 
following day they were with him as 
Jesus went by. On beholding Him 
John remarked, as it were casually: 
“There goes the Lamb of God that 
takes off from the world the burden of 
its sin.” The remark was not lost on 
at least the two Zebedees. So struck 
were they that there and then they left 
the Baptist standing where he was in 
order to catch up with Jesus who made 
a show of going further. Little did 
they realize that by this step they had 
broken with their previous existence. 
They followed Jesus along the river 
bank—but from now they were to walk 
in His footsteps all their remaining 


days, even unto death itself. 

Jesus was, of course, aware that He 
was being followed. Stopping sud- 
denly and turning round He asked thie 
two young men: “What seek ye?” 

These are Our Lord’s first words in 
the Fourth Gospel. But the imagina- 
tion unaided can suggest the gentle 
countenance, the kindly gaze, that gave 
to His question much the same mean- 
ing as our homely: “What can I do for 
you?” 

“Rabbi, where dwellest thou?” they 
replied. They address Jesus as one 
addresses a person of distinction. 

“Come and see,” the Master an- 
swered. 

So they fell in step with the Lord, 
walking on either side of Him, till they 
came to what was most probably a 
mere booth—an affair of three or four 
upright stakes supporting a few cross- 
pieces on which were laid some green 
branches—sufficient shelter from the 
heavy dew of the night and the heat of 
the day. 

St. John tells us that “they stayed 
with him that day.” A little reflection 
suffices to convince us that they also 
stayed the night. This was St. Augus- 
tine’s view. “Quam beatam diem dux- 





erunt,” he writes, “quam beatam noc- 
tem!” And he goes on: “Who will tell 
us what these men heard from the Lord? 
Let us, too, build in our hearts and rear 
a dwelling that He may come to it, to 
teach us and to converse with us” 
(Tract. VII in Joan., 9). 


(To be concluded) 


Grace of State 


By P. DE LETTER, S.J. 


“Ubicumque datur divinitus aliqus facultas, dantur etiam auxilia 
quibus homo convenienter uti possit facultate illa.” 


ian who live by their 
jaith commonly believe that every good 
Christian, or even every good man, re- 
ceives graces of state—that is, those 
particular divine aids which will enable 
him rightly to fulfill the duties of his 
state in life. When they hear of some 
one raised to a responsible calling, they 
naturally think and say that he will be 
given the necessary grace of state with- 
out which he would not be able to do 
what is expected of him. That belief 
is no doubt well-founded. It expresses 
a trust in Divine Providence which is 
thoroughly Christian indeed. But pre- 
cisely because we may be inclined to 
take this truth for granted with little 
or no reflection, it may prove helpful 
to examine its real meaning, so as to 
make of it a vital factor in our Chris- 
tian outlook. Though handbooks on 
the theology of grace or on the spiritual 
life seem to pay little attention to the 
distribution of this particular kind of 
actual graces, yet a correct idea of them 
and a firm conviction of their actual 
existence is apt to influence notably 
our everyday spiritual life. 

Graces of state we call generally those 
actual graces, or good thoughts and 
good desires, which the Lord gives to 
men in view of their duties of state. 
Every man and every woman has a 
particular state in life according to his 
or her function in the family, the com- 
munity, the nation, the Church. Weare 
either parent or child, master or serv- 
ant, ruler or ruled, priest or layman, 
superior or subject. To fulfill the obli- 


gations that flow from this position, and 
especially to fulfill them in a Christian 
manner, we are in need of God’s help. 
We need light to see our duty, and love 
and strength to accomplish it gener- 
ously. These helps of grace are given 
day after day in varying measures, ac- 
cording to our varying needs and our 
varying fidelity in making use of those 
we receive. They are called graces of 
state. Every Catholic believes in their 
existence, both because of a traditional 
concept inherited with our Catholic 
faith, and because eventually experience 
comes to teach him that they are real 
indeed. Who has not found out from 
living his personal life how manifestly 
at times God’s grace helped him to do 
what, left to himself, he seemed unable 
to perform or even rightly to under- 
stand? 


SACRAMENTAL AND 
NON-SACRAMENTAL 
TITLES TO GRACE 


We do well to count on this help of 
grace whenever we are in need of it. 
The better to see how well-founded this 
trust is, we must distinguish two kinds 
of titles to grace of state. One is sac- 
ramental, that is, resulting from the re- 
ception of a Sacrament. This is par- 
ticularly so for Holy Orders and Matri- 
mony, also for Baptism and Confirma- 
tion—namely, for those Sacraments 
which establish us in a definite state of 
the Christian life. The other kind is 
non-sacramental; it is based on the 
special state in life adopted in answer 
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to a vocation or expression of God’s will 
for men, which a Christian chooses to 
follow more or less deliberately, with 
more or less pure and perfect intentions. 
Each of these sources of grace of state 
we must consider in itself: the four 
Sacraments mentioned above; and for 
the second category, we must consider 
particularly, on the one hand, the voca- 
tion to a state of perfection in a reli- 
gious or secular institute, and on the 
other the call to any of the particular 
avocations which form the setting and 
framework of Christian life in the 
world. 

Every sacramental grace (that is, 
sanctifying grace or the increase oi it), 
which is wrought by one of the seven 
Sacraments in view of its particular 
purpose, constitutes a “right” to actual 
graces proper to aid in view of that 
purpose. In that sense, and to that 
extent, every Sacrament gives a title 
to certain actual graces. Yet, we prop- 
erly speak of grace of state for those 
Sacraments only which establish us in 
a permanent state and entail perma- 
nent duties for whose fulfillment their 
reception confers on man a permanent 
title to actual aids of grace. These are 
the three Sacraments which imprint a 
character and can be received once 
only (Baptism, Confirmation, Holy 
Orders), and the Sacrament of Marriage 
which produces a lasting bond between 
the conjoints, a lasting title to grace. 
Extreme Unction produces something 
similar to a title to actual graces for 
the time of one and the same danger 
of death; but because this Sacrament 
regards the special circumstances of ap- 
proaching death, and not the ordinary 
everyday life, we may leave aside its 
consideration for the present. 


THE SACRAMENTAL 
CHARACTER 


For all those who, with St. Thomas, 
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conceive the sacramental character as 
‘a spiritual power ordained to what 
pertains to the divine worship accord- 
ing to the rite of the Christian re- 
ligion,”’ it easily presents itself as a 
permanent title to actual graces needed 
to exercise that power, that is, to graces 
of state. Sacraments, St. Thomas ex- 
plains, are meant for a twofold pur- 
pose: to be a remedy against sin, and 
to perfect the soul in what regards the 
Christian worship of God. It is the in- 
tention of this second purpose that 
materializes in the sacramental char- 
acter by which men are set aside for a 
definite task. And since “to whomso- 
ever some power is given by God, to 
him is also given what is suitable for 
the exercise of that power,” the sacra- 
mental character, of its nature, consti- 
tutes a title to the graces that will en- 
able a man suitably to perform the 
acts of virtue expected from him in his 
new state. Each sacramental charac- 
ter establishes one in a definite state. 
St. Thomas says this in so many words: 
“The sacramental character establishes 
a distinction of states with regard to 
functions to be performed in the 
Chureh.” For the 
that belong to these functions man is 
in need of the help of grace: both be- 
cause they are supernatural, and be- 


virtuous actions 


cause his weakness requires the healing 
strength of grace. Each of the three 
Sacraments that 
confers, therefore, a lasting title to the 
graces of state needed for the new func- 
tion in God’s service for which they fit 
What are these functions? 


imprint a character 


him. 


BAPTISM AND THE 
LIFE OF GRACE 


The baptismal character, St. Thomas 
teaches, consists in the passive spirit- 
ual power to receive spiritual actions, 
namely, the other Sacraments; and 
also in the power to do what regards 
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man’s own salvation as an individual 
person, in as far as baptism is a rebirth 
to the Christian life. This rebirth 
means precisely that by baptism man 
begins the new life of justice, that is, 
the life of grace. There is, therefore, a 
twofold side, as it were, to the bap- 
tismal character: one which regards 
the cult of the Church, by which the 
baptized is able to receive her sancti- 
fying action, particularly in the Sacra- 
ments; another side regards the in- 
dividual himself who begins his life in 
the state of sanctifying grace. Conse- 
quently, on the baptized rests the power 
and obligation to persevere in sancti- 
fying grace and to increase in it by 
means of the Sacraments and the wor- 
ship of the Church. Accordingly, the 
baptismal character is a call for the 
actual graces man is in need of in order 
to persevere in grace (or accidentally, 
if he happens to have lost grace through 
sin, to recover it in the Sacrament of 
Penance), so as to accept the sanctify- 
ing action of the Church, particularly 
in the Sacraments, fruitfully. The bap- 
tized, therefore, are offered and receive, 
because they are baptized and incor- 
porated in Christ as His living mem- 
bers, the grace to presevere in sanctify- 
ing grace and to remain united wit! 
Christ in grace. 


BAPTISM AND PERSEVERANCE 


The common teaching of theologians, 
we know well, holds that to all just 
men are given sufficient graces to keep 
the commandments so as to avoid every 
mortal sin—that is, to persevere in 
sanctifying grace. The foundation of 
this teaching, it now appears, is noth- 
ing else than the character of baptism. 
The actual graces needed for persever- 
ance in God’s friendship are for the 
baptized real graces of state called for 
by the baptismal character. 


CONFIRMATION AND MATURITY 
OF SPIRITUAL LIFE 


The Sacrament of Confirmation es- 
tablishes Christians in the state of the 
grown-ups in the spiritual life. “It is 
a spiritual growth that leads men to 
the perfect spiritual age.” That age 
brings with it, for the members of the 
Church of Christ, a spiritual power for 
certain sacred actions other than those 
for which Baptism fitted them. For 
which actions? For those that regard 
the spiritual struggle against the ene- 
mies of the faith, or the public oral 
confession of the faith of Christ—and 
this, as it were, ex officio. In other 
words, as it is wont to be expressed 
today, Confirmation is the Sacrament 
of the lay apostolate or of Catholic 
Action. It bestows on the confirmed the 
power and duty to act as full-grown 
members of Christ for the growth and 
extension of the Body of Christ. Its 
sacramental character, therefore, is a 
title to actual graces for the apostolate, 
that is, for all those acts of public con- 
fession of the faith which are needed 
for a man, first of all, to preserve the 
faith himself, and secondly, to con- 
tribute his share, as an adult member, 
to the growth of the Church. Every 
confirmed Catholic receives graces of 
state to be an apostle such as every 
member of the Catholic and missionary 
Church is called to be. 


HOLY ORDERS AND THE 
SACERDOTAL CHARACTER 


In Holy Orders man receives the ac- 
tive spiritual power to administer the 
Sacraments. Since the Sacrament par 
excellence is the Holy Eucharist, the 
priestly power regards in the first place 
the consecration of the Body and Blood 
of Christ Our Lord and its administra- 
tion to the faithful. Dependently on 
that, it includes, in the second place, 
the ability to render the faithful worthy 
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of receiving the Holy Eucharist by re- 
moving from them the only hindrance 
to it—sin. That is, it includes the 
power to administer the Sacraments 
meant to free men from sin—Baptism 
and Penance. And, lastly, the 
priestly character gives the power to 
administer the other Sacraments and 
sacramentals, «ns of sanctification 
tending to comp the first sanctifica- 
tion that is prer red for the recep- 
tion of the Ho’: iarist. The sacer- 
dota. .arar ich confers this ac- 
tive power 0) “ification in an in- 
delible manner is, therefore, a pledge 
of the necessary helps that will enable 
the priest to perform his priestly func- 
tions worthily and fruitfully. It is a 
title to graces of state. 

Evidently, this title regards only the 
duties which flow from Holy Orders by 
divine institution or in virtue of Christ's 
own will. There are other obligations 
connected with the priesthood by ec- 
clesiastical right. Chief of these are 
priestly celibacy and the recitation of 
the Divine Office. For these duties of 
state priests may, no doubt, expect to 
be given the necessary grace of state. 
But this grace is not offered them by 
virtue of a sacramental title, strictly 
speaking, but by virtue of their obliga- 
tion of state connected with their 
priestly character through the law of 
the Church. Of these non-sacramental 
graces of state we shall speak presently. 


MATRIMONY AND 
ITS ATTENDANT GRACES 


A fourth Sacrament which, though not 
imprinting in the soul a character, yet 
produces a lasting effect that is a sacra- 
mental title to grace of state, is Matri- 
mony. The marriage bond is for the 
Christian spouses a permanent call for 
the graces needed to do their duties of 
the married state in a virtuous and 
Christian or supernatural way. In view 
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of the concrete ends of marriage, pro- 
creation and education of children, mu- 
tual help of the spouses and remedy for 
disorderly concupiscence, it is easy to 
see how necessary this help of grace 
will be, particularly under the aspect 
of its healing strength. What theo- 
logians used to teach commonly and 
what, at any rate, experience seems to 
bring to light (namely, that the original 
fall has affected, if not infected, in a 
special way men’s sense and sex life), 
immediately reveals the need of God’s 
special help for the exercise of these 
natural powers in the married state. 
Grace is needed here, perhaps more than 
elsewhere, for man to regulate his sense 
life according to reason and faith. 
Equally much is he in need of strength 
to shoulder the heavy burdens of the 
married and parental life. But the 
chief reason for his need of grace lies 
elsewhere. For Christians the actions 
demanded by the purpose of marriage 
are meant to be supernatural and meri- 
torious good works. This they cannot 
be without the help of grace. For these 
reasons the marriage bond constitutes 
a permanent call for divine help. It is 
a sacramental title to the graces of state 
without which Christian husband and 
wife would not be able to do their 
Christian duty. They may and must 
depend on it that all graces of light and 
strength necessary for faithfulness to 
their obligations will not be wanting 
them, if only they themselves are not 
found wanting to grace. 


THE SACRAMENTAL CHARACTER 
OF ACTUAL GRACE 


For it must be pointed out at once: 
the sacramental titles to graces of state 
(namely, the characters of Baptism, 
Confirmation, Holy Orders, and the 
Christian marriage bond) continue to 
exist, no doubt, when Christians who 
bear them happen to lose sanctifying 
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grace. The call for actual grace thus 
persists in them in some way. Yet, it 
is rather obvious that this sacramental 
appeal for the help of grace is, as it 
were, paralyzed by their state of mortal 
sin. Sacramental graces of state are 
given for a double purpose: first and 
foremost, for enabling man to perform 
supernatural and meritorious acts such 
as the Christian life connaturally de- 
mands; secondly, as a remedy for the 
congenital frailty of human nature 
after the fall. In a person in the state 
of sin no meritorious (that is, fully 
supernatural) actions are possible. Ac- 
tual graces given to sinners are meant 
to lead them to conversion and justifica- 
tion. When grace of state is given to 
a sinner by virtue of a sacramental 
title, this grace is of necessity deprived 
of its primary purpose, which is to be 
a help for meritorious actions by which 
man fulfills his duties of state. Does 
it not follow then that these aimless 
graces should not be given? God does 
not act aimlessly. In His mercy, how- 
ever, He continues to offer simners 
graces of conversion; and to sinners 
marked by sacramental characters He 
offers these to some extent more abun- 
dantly, because these characters are a 
lasting call for sanctifying grace. In 
that way and to that extent, a sacra- 
mental character in a sinner is a call 
for graces of conversion. But the least 
that must be said of a Christian’s state 
of sin is that it constitutes an obstacle 
to the abundant graces of state which 
God gives to those who live in sancti- 
fying grace. Other things being equal, 
Christian sinners receive less abun- 
dantly the sacramental graces of state 
than Christians in the state of sancti- 
fying grace. 

There is more than that. In sinners, 
as just said, actual graces are given by 
virtue of the sacramental characters, 
and they are meant to lead them back 


to sanctifying grace. But these graces 
of conversion are not offered by God 
indefinitely in equal abundance. It is 
in the common way of Divine Provi- 
dence that graces are given less abun- 
dantly to those who fail to make use of 
the helps they receive. The longer a 
sinner delays his return to sanctifying 
grace, the greater grows the likelihood 
that he will receive sacramental grace 
of state less and less abundantly. 

It is, therefore, a normal condition 
for the regular reception of sacramental 
grace that one should live in sanctifying 
supernaturally alive. 
Would not the neglect of this all-im- 
portant condition explain certain fail- 
ures in the duties of state of Christians? 
For, unless they live in the state of 
sanctifying grace, even though a cer- 
tain measure of natural success may 
reward their natural efforts, these 
efforts, from a Christian or superna- 
tural viewpoint, remain sterile and 
doomed to failure. They remain frus- 
trated of their chief aim, the supernat- 
ural fruit of merit. Christian sinners 
lead, as it were, an un-natural life; their 
good works are grafted on a dead trunk; 
their good actions cannot draw the 
vivifying sap of supernatural life from 
a stem that is supernaturally dead. 
Only when Christians live in sanctify- 
ing grace are they fully alive super- 
naturally, and entitled unreservedly to 
rely on the sacramental graces of state. 


grace or be 


NON-SACRAMENTAL 
GRACES OF STATE 


The same is to be said, mutatis mu- 
tandis, of non-sacramental graces of 
state. What are these? A man’s state 
in life, for Christians as well, is not 
determined only by his state in the 
Chureh such as sacramental characters 
mark it out. His career, state in soci- 
ety, duties of state, flow from a free 
choice of his. Ideally this choice is an 
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answer to a call of God or a vocation— 
that is, a providential indication of 
God’s will for him, gathered from the 
interior and exterior circumstances of 
his life, his abilities, talents and limita- 
tions, his social state, family and 
country. Every individual man has his 
place in God’s providential plan for 
mankind. And the choice of a state in 
life, when made according to right 
Christian principles, aims precisely at 
falling in line with this divine plan. 
Ordinarily this choice is not entirely 
free, in the sense that a number of cir- 
cumstances which influence and partly 
determine it are beyond man’s control 
and altogether independent of his will; 
they are rather forced on him. For a 
Christian these very circumstances are 
an expression of God’s_ providential 
guidance. In that spirit of faith the 
choice of a state in life is nothing but 
the actual and effective desire to do the 
divine will. Because of this view of 
faith, Christians rightly believe that for 
the duties of the state to which Provi- 
dence called them they will be given the 
necessary actual graces. These are the 
non-sacramental graces of state. 

What is it that entitles Chfistians to 
believe in and depend on these graces 
of state? It is the same principle as 
determines the distribution of sacra- 
mental grace of state. We have quoted 
it already: whenever God gives to any 
one some power or commission, He also 
gives him the help without which the 
exercise of that power could not be 
properly made. When God calls a man 
to a state in life which entails special 
duties, He also guarantees, by the very 
fact of that call, the aids of grace neces- 
sary for the fulfillment of these duties. 
And why? Because, as the Council of 
Trent had already taught, God does not 
command the impossible. Man, even 
after the fall, is able to keep God’s 
commandments. He will actually do 
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so, if he does what he can and prays 
for what he cannot; then God helps so 
that he can (Denzinger-Bannwart, n. 
804). God helps man with His graces 
whenever necessary. The Church re- 
pudiated as an heretical error the Jan- 
senistic pessimism which stated that 
man, after the fall, is unable to keep 
the commandments, and that he does 
not receive from God the grace that wili 
enable him to keep them (Denzinger- 
Bannwart, n. 1092). Though these in- 
fallible teachings of the Church aim di- 
rectly at the divine precepts which bind 
man under sin, particularly under mor- 
tal sin, yet they also apply, in a less 
rigorous sense, to those expressions of 
the divine will for man which we cali 
duties of state. For these, too, man, be- 
cause of his vocation to that particular 
state in life, receives the necessary light 
and strength. 


“NATURAL GRACES OF 

STATE” 

It is worth noting that we need not 
underestimate man’s natural abilities 
for his duties of state, lest we fall into 
an excessive supernaturalism. Yes, 
often there is more in a man than we 
suspect, or than he himself seems aware 
of. Is it not a common lesson of life’s 
experience that a call to special and 
difficult duties which demand of a man 
much wisdom and skill and strength of 
character reveals, if not resuscitates, 
abilities and talents which otherwise 
might have remained hidden and 
buried? Though it might be confusing 
and misleading to call these apparently 
newly created talents “natural graces 
of state,” yet it is well to be aware of 
the extent to which circumstances may 
make a man—or, as Christians would 
say, God’s natural providence reveals 
and shapes a man. But when all due 
allowance in this regard is made, the 
fact always remains that the Christian 
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fulfillment of one’s duties of state in 
such manner that it may be helpful 
towards man’s supernatural goal re- 
quires more than natural help. These 
supernatural aids of grace, of light and 
love and strength, are, as it were, guar- 
anteed by God’s call to certain duties 
of state. He does not demand what is 
impossible, but offers, together with the 
command, the necessary grace. 


THE GRACE OF 
VOCATION 


This is particularly the case of those 
who, as we commonly say, “have a 
vocation”—meaning by this a vocation 
to the religious or priestly life. The 
vocation to the state of perfection, 
whether in the religious life properly 
so called or in the recently officially 
recognized secular institutes, supposes 
on the part of those called the aptitude 
and desire to follow a given way of life, 
which is also part of any other calling. 
But, besides this, the vocation includes 
a special guarantee of God’s wish and 
desire. A _ religious vocation is not 
formally sanctioned as genuine and as 
really expressing God’s will till it is 
accepted by the competent Superiors. 
When these, by virtue of the Church’s 
approval of religious institutes, officially 
sanction a religious vocation by accept- 
ing the profession, they express the di- 
vine will for a religious in an unmistak- 
able manner. Christ’s guidance of the 
Church in her approval of Orders and 
Congregations vouches for this. Ac- 
cordingly, the religious state, because 
of the Church’s approbation, gives to 
those who are called a certainty, not so 
easily found elsewhere, of being in the 
place where God wants them. That 
very certainty is a firm rock for their 
trust in the graces of state which they 
need for the perfect fulfillment of their 
duties. The very nature of the re- 
ligious life, which is the state of those 


who strive after Christian perfection, 
guarantees a more abundant distribu- 
tion of these graces, because religious 
are expected to aim at a high perfec- 
tion and need more constant help for 
their more exacting duties. In every 
approved religious or secular institute, 
therefore, its members are offered the 
necessary graces effectively to strive 
after the ideal of their vocation. Con- 
cretely this will mean that religious 
receive the graces of state for keeping 
their vows and rules, that is, for living 
according to the laws of their institute. 
When a religious vocation implies 
the call to the priesthood, its graces of 
state evidently also comprise the sacra- 
mental graces of state which are guar- 
anteed by the priestly character, and 
the non-sacramental ones required for 
priestly duties other than the sacra- 
mental functions. All these priestly 
graces of state are, as it were, taken up 
in the grace of the religious vocation. 
The call to the priestly state, outside 
the religious life as well, also constitutes 
a guarantee of more abundant actual 
grace than laymen may expect. The 
dignity or objective sanctity of the 
priesthood connaturally requires of 
priests a corresponding subjective 
sanctity. For the vocation to the 
priestly state (as for a religious voca- 
tion), a similar and even a more di- 
rectly guaranteed ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion (namely, the acceptance of candi- 
dates by the bishop, which alone 
officially sanctions a priestly vocation) 
gives the certainty of God’s call. Ac- 
cordingly, the priestly vocation also 
constitutes a firm rock for trust in all 
the necessary priestly graces of state. 


GRACE IN ORDINARY 
STATES OF LIFE 


Not every Christian is called to the 
life of the evangelical counsels or to the 
priestly state. Rather the greater num- 
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ber of Catholies are destined to live in 
the world and to follow some of the 
many avocations and careers which are 
the exterior setting of their Christian 
life. They too, when choosing their 
state in life with the desire of doing 
God’s will, have, from the providential 
indications which influence or deter- 
mine their choice, sufficient certainty 
that God does not command or expect 
from them anything except what, with 
the help of His grace, they are able to 
do. They too may rely on the graces 
of state for the Christian fulfillment of 
their duties of state. They too, it is 
well to remember, are called to the per- 
fection of the Christian life, though 
not in the literal practice of the evan- 
gelical counsels such as this is found in 
the religious life, but within the frame- 
work of a Christian family life and an 
honest worldly career. They too, there- 
fore, may and must depend on it that 
grace will not be wanting them. 

But what if the choice of a state in 
life was not according to the divine 
will? It may happen that a man was 
led, in his choice of a state of life, by 
other intentions than the desire of serv- 
ing God. In that case, a rectification of 
this disorder is evidently imperative, 
before he can count on graces of state. 
In an extreme case this disorder may 
mean that his very way of life is sinful, 
or places him in permanent proximate 
danger of grave sin. Then, of course, 
this state of life has to be given up. 
More often, however, the disorder will 
consist in this, that mixed intentions, 
partly right or inspired by the desire 
of doing God’s will, and partly wrong 
or dictated by sinfully selfish motives, 
guided a man in his choice of a state 
in life. Then, the indicated way to 
make sure of God’s help for his duties 
of state will be for him to ask and fol- 
low the advice of a director. A di- 
rector will judge whether in the con- 
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crete circumstances a new “election” 
of a state of life is necessary or useful. 
When such a change is not possible or 
not to be advised, because practically 
less good would come from a change 
than from a bettering of a man’s pres- 
ent condition, then it will suffice for him 
to correct his deep intentions and to 
regulate all things in his present state 
of life according to the clearly known 
divine will expressed in God’s com- 
mandments. When a man has thus 
ordered his life and sincerely desires to 
serve God as best he can in his actual 
circumstances, he may, for the fulfill- 
ment of his duties of state, rely on the 
help of God’s grace. 


GOD’S DISPOSITION 
OF NECESSARY GRACE 


This remark holds good for the case 
when some one has, as the saying goes, 
“lost his vocation,” whether to the re- 
ligious life or to a career whose choice 
was dictated by the desire of serving 
God. It may be that serious guilt was 
involved in that loss; and if that is so, 
then this guilt will first have to be made 
good by repentance and penance. The 
Sacrament of Penance is the means for 
this reparation. Perhaps, when possi- 
ble in rather exceptional cases, this 
reparation may demand a return to the 
previous state of life. But when that 
return is not possible, as no doubt it 
will more often be, then, once the dis- 
order has been set right in the way it 
could be, when a man endeavors in the 
actual condition in which he finds him- 
self to live up to the demands of the 
Chistian life, he may trustfully expect 
God’s help for the fulfillment of his new 
duties of state. It is possible that these 
aids will be less abundant till he has 
fully satisfied for the past—or less 
bountiful than they used to be in his 
previous state of life. This partial 
abandonment by God’s merciful justice 
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(for the common way of God’s Provi- 
dence is that He does not “waste” His 
graces on those who refuse or neglect 
to trade with them for spiritual profit) 
should be accepted in a spirit of satis- 
faction and humility. Then perhaps 
adequate reparation can be made for 
the past. God’s grace does not forsake 
one who sincerely desires to serve Him. 
In the new state of life where His provi- 
dence allowed that man to be led, He 


follows up his new good will with grace 
ol state. 

In every condition of life, therefore, 
in which Chistians may find themselves 
and in which they honestly endeavor to 
serve God and save their souls, they 
may and must count on the necessary 
grace of state, provided only they them- 
selves do not fail grace. God never 
forsakes the just, unless He be first 
forsaken by them. 








WHO IS THE UNHAPPY SIXTIETH? 


Out of every 60 people in the world today 
one is a REFUGEE! 


To YOU, one of the lucky 59—-who still possess a home and hope for the future, an appeal will be 
made again, in all parishes of the U. S. on March 15th, Laetare Sunday, for the 


BISHOP’S FUND FOR VICTIMS OF WAR 


Your prayers and help are asked on that day for the homeless 'sixtieth’:— 

—over 10,000,000 outcasts of “hot war” in Korea and Indo-China 

—Escapees from tyranny and “cold war”:—2,000,000 in West Germany 
and Trieste, 3,000,000 in Hong Kong and Formosa; 

—8,000,000 Expellees in Germany and Austria; 

—the long-suffering “hard core” of DPs; 

—lItaly’s so-called “surplus” millions; 

—the near-million homeless Arabs in the Near East. 


For the spiritual and material tragedies of the world today, 
THE GREATEST NEED OF ALL IS CHARITY! 


Show YOUR Charity on March 15 

















Homies FOR THE Monrn 
Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JAMES J. MURPHY 





Easter Sunday 


Resurrection 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: In our land, it is a happy 
coincidence that photosynthesis in na- 
ture accompanies the feast of the Resur- 
rection of the Body of Christ. 

(1) Christ’s Resurrection points to the 
fact that in many areas of life 
destruction precedes glorification. 

(2) The Resurrection of Our Lord’s physi- 
cal Body is a guarantee of the resur- 
rection of His Mystical Body. 

Application: Easter reflects the true orien- 
tation of life, an attitude which is opti- 
misttic. 


The beneficial effects of chlorophyll 
have been widely advertised. The color 
of a hundred common household sun- 
dries has been changed to green because 
of it. Toothpastes, hair lotions and 
deodorizers have all succumbed to the 
current popularity of this oldest of na- 
ture’s magicians. 

Scientists have long been familiar 
with the activity of chlorophyll as an 
agent in the mysterious life process of 
the plant by which the blade of com- 
mon grass captures the energy of the 
sun, stores and transforms it into a 
living cell. Biologists call the process 
photosynthesis. Even now science is 
breathlessly probing this elemental 
and baffling mystery of nature by which 
what was formerly lifeless chemicals 
becomes a living, growing plant cell. 
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In our land, it is appropriate that this 
springtime transformation of the world 
of nature in which what has remained 
for a long period of time dormant, color- 
less and apparently dead, becomes vi- 
brant, green and bursting with new life, 
should correspond with the liturgical 
life of the Mystical Body. It is an apt 
coincidence that the photosynthesis of 
nature should accompany the Resurrec- 
tion of the Body of Christ. 

For the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
is a more ineffable mystery than any 
process of nature. It makes of Easter 
a day of thrilling paradox: each new 
Easter recounts a story of armed guards 
frustrated by angels, of graves that 
cradle life, of mourners that rejoice, of 
a victim triumphant, of destruction 
bringing forth bright glory. Easter’s 
feast is one of sharp contrast between 
humanly tragic divinely 
comic dawn, between smothering defeat 


night and 


and emancipating victory, between the 
dead and the alive. 

As the central figure of the Easter 
tableau, the Risen Christ, takes His 
stand upon the threshold of a tomb, He 
sings His paean of conquest and of 
gratitude to the Divine Father through 
the inspired words of the Introit: 
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EASTER SUNDAY 





“T have risen and am as yet with 
Thee, alleluia; Thou hast stretehed 
forth Thy hand to Me, alleluia; Thy 
knowledge is become wonderful, 
alleluia, alleluia.”’ 

Then reflective of the Passion which 
merited this glad day, He echoes the 
words of the psalmist: 


“Lord, Thou hast tried Me and 
known Me; Thou hast known My 
sitting down and My uprising.” 
Because it speaks so vividly of a 

triumph intimately bound up with a 
trial, of glory springing from ruin, the 
Feast of the Resurrection sums up suc- 
cinctly a basic pattern of our own life. 


SUFFERING A PREREQUISITE 
TO JOY 


In many areas of life the prelude to 
final resurrection is destruction. Any 
builder can tell you that we cannot be- 
gin to fling our huge structures of stone 
and steel skyward without first destroy- 
ing. Before the glittering towers of the 
gleaming new United Nations’ Head- 
quarters could rise on the crowded 
banks of the East River in New York 
City, the old buildings already settled 
on the land first had to be torn down 
and brutalized, brick by brick. When 
the site finally had been cleared of the 
reluctant rubble, before the architect’s 
dream could rise above the level of the 
street one inch, open-jawed shovels had 
to bite down deep into the mud and rock 
in excavation. The same pattern ap- 
pears in the workings of nature unre- 
fined by man. That Spring may gush 
with new life, Winter must first beat 
every last leaf from every cringing 
tree. Before the eager Easter chick 
may escape from his nascent tomb, the 
translucent texture of the egg shell must 
likewise shatter. By the divine plan of 
redemption, we know that Christ’s body 
had first to fester with the nail wounds 
and thorns, to gape wide, to break and 


bruise, if it was to radiate with risen 
splendor. 

Our Divine Saviour accepted the 
fracture and mutilation of His own 
body, secure in the knowledge of its fu- 
ture glorification, once prophesying: 


“Destroy this temple and in three 
days I will rebuild it.” 

It is especially important for us to 
remember in times of widespread perse- 
cution like the present era that this 
prophecy of Christ about the temple of 
His Physical Body applies also to the 
structure of His Mystical Body. 

Let hate destroy this temple. Christ 
will rebuild it, too. Let the malevolent 
have their day, their three hours of 
spite. Do God’s tempters flay Christ 
again in China, Hungary and in Korea? 
Do they pillage, ravish and apparently 
destroy the Mystical Body again in our 
time? Christ will restore it. Nail fast 
the praying hands and the missionary 
feet, deaden the voice which trumpets 
truth, smother the body in _ burial 
shrouds, hide it in a prison tomb and 
place a military guard. Yet, it will rise 
again. Like the X-ray it will pass 
through the massive barrier, frustrate 
the soldier guard and the restrictions 


of men. It will burst forth with new 
glory. It will live a resplendent new 
life. 


Since Cesar’s day, the tomb—the 
catacomb, the underground—has been 
the sometime resting place of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, as for Christ’s 
Physical Body. But Christ buried is 
not Christ annihilated. For Christ’s 
Mystical Body, burial is always only 
prelude to resurrection and new glory. 


THE NEED FOR TRUST IN 
CHRIST’S ULTIMATE VICTORY 


Yet, like the women in the Gospel 
who feel anxious and dismayed at the 
thought of the huge barrier which im- 
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prisoned the body of Christ, we to-day 
may feel frustrated at the thought of 
the massive prison entombing the Mys- 
tical Body in Hungary, Poland, Aus- 
tria, Lithuania, Germany, China and 
Korea and separating it from the rest 
of the Church. While concentrating 
on the magnitude of the obstacle, we 
may forget the power of God and echo 
their dismay: “Who shall roll us back 
the stone?” 

Have we too, like the Apostle 
Thomas, lost trust? Have we forgotten 
that obstructions impassable to men 
are but broad avenues to God? If the 
innocent even now are enduring a pas- 
sion, if Bishop Byrne is slain in Korea, 
if Bishop Ford has been murdered in 
China, if Cardinal Mindzenty yet lies 
entombed, if the millions these three 
symbolize still suffer, remember that 
they are Christ’s; recall that He has led 
the way, and, with Easter in mind, re- 
mind yourself that the way to resur- 
rection and glory must sometimes be 
through thorns, nails and—yes, even 
burial. 

If such a path sounds like the road 
of injustice, the Offertory prayer points 
out that Easter Day is not a day of 
glorification for all. The Day of Resur- 
rection was not a day of glory for 
Herod, for Pilate, or for Judas. “The 
earth trembled, and was silent when 
God arose in judgment, alleluia.” Thé 
Day of Resurrection for the martyr is 
a “Dies Ire” for his oppressor. The 
Day of Resurrection for Mindzenty will 
be a Day of Judgment for Stalin. 
Easter time reflects the right orienta- 
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tion of life. Since Christ’s triumph 
over pain, death, sin and burial, there 
is but one legitimate long view of the 
repetitive pattern of life—a pattern 
which alternates between destruction 
and creation, failure and triumph, life 
and death, between H-bombs and Beta- 
trons, infants aborning and aged dying. 
That view is optimistic. Whether you 
eall such an attitude a positive ap- 
proach to life, Christian optimism, or 
simply the virtue of hope, is not im- 
portant. As long as you have wedged 
solidly within your mind the realiza- 
tion that God has destined everything 
and everyone for resurrection, you will 
never know the bitter blackness of de- 
pression which those without faith in 
Christ must taste. 

This truth is the sustaining bread of 
a Christian’s life, this knowledge that 
the tragic failure of human life has 
been for all times rectified by Christ’s 
redemptive sacrifice. The Communion 
prayer urges us to feed our minds on this 
truth and to rejoice in it: 


“Christ, Our Pasch, is immolated, 
alleluia; therefore, let us feast on the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth, alleluia, alleluia, alleluia.” 


Let Easter Day teach us this over-all 
viewpoint of Christianity—this attitude 
which should temper every crisis we 
face, every short term failure we ex- 
perience, every close death we share, 
every vice we struggle against; a spirit 
which is optimistic and trusting, which 
is triumphant and lightsome, the surg- 
ing spirit of life which is eternal. 
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First Sunday After Easter 


Penance and Peace 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: Men have been consistently 
baffled in their attempts to establish 
peace among the nations of the modern 
world. 

(1) The wrong means for achieving peace 
usually have been employed. 

(2) The problem of war is basically a 
moral one. 

(3) The Sacrament of Penance aids the 
work of the peacemakers. 
Application: We broaden the domain of 
peace in this world each time that we 

enter the confessional. 


No problem has so baffled the modern 
world, no puzzle has engaged and frus- 
trated so many fine minds, as the prob- 
lem of maintaining world peace. 
Soldiers have given their lives for the 
futile hope of winning it. Statesmen 
have expended all their energies in last- 
ditch efforts to prevent the loss of it. 
Geneva, The Hague, and now New York 
City are addresses that have drawn the 
anxious eyes of millions of plain people, 
important addresses synonymous with 
the attempts of well-meaning men to 
keep the world from periodically erupt- 
ing and spewing its basest metal upon 
its noblest children. The League of 
Nations, The World Court, and cur- 
rently The United Nations are the 
offered solutions of diplomats for a 
problem which tragically reaches far 
below the stratum of diplomacy, a uni- 
versal strife which ignites within the 
borders of nations, festers between 
owners and workers, and shamefully 
infects even the love of families. 


THE WORLD’S FAILURE 
TO ATTAIN PEACE 


Why does the almost universal de- 
sire of men for permanent peace fail to 
fructify? If in pulpit, lecture hall, and 


at conference table men daily ery, 
“Peace, Peace!,” why is there yet no 
enduring peace? Must we admit with 
the prophets of dialectic, Heraclitus, 
Hobbes, Hegel and Marx, that war is 
a necessary state of affairs among men? 
May God forbid such a monstrous out- 
look on life—God who has taught us 
by word and earthly example that we 
are brothers, blood brothers descended 
from a common father and mother, 
spiritual brothers born to love one 
another, children of grace, created high 
to aid one another to a high and identi- 
‘al destiny! 

Let not our present lack of complete 
success in achieving peace dim our faith 
in one another or cause us to lend ear 
to the prophets of pessimism. The 
Epistle of today’s Mass would have us 
listen to a more authoritative voice and 
gives us this sound advice: “If we re- 
céive the testimony of men, the testi- 
mony of God is greater.”’ 

Pertinent to our lack of success is the 
fact that we consistently have boarded 
the wrong buses to transport us to our 
desired destination. We have chased 
helter-skelter after shiny new vehicles 
labeled “Economies,” “Geopolitics,” and 
“Advanced Technological Weapons.” 
But basie to the problem of war have 
been such raw human antecedents as 
original sin, angry fratricide by Cain, 
avaricious betrayal by Judas, envious 
assassination by Cassius, lustful schism 
by Henry, and proud racism by Hitler. 

Because the spirit of the world is 
a spirit of exaggerated competition, of 
consequent strife, and of humanly de- 
vised complexity, we are generally 
amazed by the simplicity of divine solu- 
tions to our man-made problems. In 
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a sense, the utter naiveté of the pre- 
scriptions of faith for leveling mole 
hills out of which have made 
mountains, confuses the wisdom of thie 
world. The Epistle of the Mass hints 
at just such a paradox in observing: 


men 


“Whatsoever is born of God over- 
comes the world: and this is the vie- 
tory which overcomes the world, our 
faith.” 

Military alliances, economic confer- 
ences, and peace pacts are the time- 
worn mechanics of armed truce. Of 
themselves, they do not comprise the 
filaments from which we can spin the 
long-wearing new fabrie of enduring 
peace. 


WAR A MORAL 
PROBLEM 


The failure of mechanics, economics, 
and polities in producing tranquility 
among causing some world 
leaders to reéxamine the contention of 
the Church that war is a moral prob- 
lem. It is not without significance that 
the first words Our Lord spoke to His 
followers after His resurrection were: 
“Peace be to you.” It is not without 
additional significance that in the next 
breath He instituted the Sacrament of 
Penance: 


men is 


“As the Father has sent Me, I also 
send you. Receive the Holy Spirit; 
whose sins you shall forgive, they are 
forgiven them; and whose sins you 
shall retain, they are retained.” 

Far more than to diplomacy or group 
dynamics, the problem of winning and 
keeping peace pertains to the over-all 
sphere of personal morality. And that 
which, in practice, does most to uphold 
morality among us men is the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. The work of win- 
ning the peace, as distinguished from 
armistice, is the patient, behind-the- 
scenes work of Christ’s Church. It is 
the gradual work of refining minds, 
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moderating passions and disciplining de- 
sires, a never-ending work of cleaning 
up the residue of original sin with the 
vacuum of Penance. 

What the statesman sometimes fails 
to remember is that the nation, as a 
nation, is an abstraction. Countries 
are but crowds of the children of Adam 
divided according to imaginary lines 
we call boundaries. What counts more 
than countries are people as individuals. 
The lowliest man in the street is the key 
to peace. 


THE PREREQUISITES 

OF PEACE 

To have the tranquility of order 
which makes peace, we must first have 
the serenity of order among the men 
who are grouped together as a nation. 
But these men cannot be tranquil with 
one another unless each is content in 
his own conscience. For the tranquility 
of order to reign in Washington, Mos- 
cow, London, Paris and Madrid, peace 
must reign in the hearts of the lowliest 
men in their streets. 

Because world peace is a grass roots 
movement, there is a vital link be- 
tween the Sacrament of Penance and 
Peace. For the individual, Penance 
is a normal means of reconciliation, and 
reconciliation is the process of ending 
war. As nations must be reconciled to 
stop armed conflict, so too the man in 
the street, equivalently at war with 
God, needs a means of reconciliation in 
order to enjoy within his heart the tran- 
quility of order. 

God has promised peace. But God’s 
promise, with men free, is conditioned 
by our attitude. “Peace on earth” was 
a promise made to “men of good will” 
—men in whom God is pleased, men who 
keep themselves worthy of God’s good 
will. A nation, the majority of whose 
citizens are in a continual state of sin 
and equivalently at war with God, is 
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asking more than it deserves when it 
expects that peace which is promised 
only to men of good will. 

To look for the first beginnings of 
war in the fixed laws of mechanics, 
economies, or other external conditions 
of our free activities is to ignore the 
long history of strife among men and 
the personal experience of quarrels in 
our own lives, which all point to a hu- 
man instigator. Neither is it fair to 
accuse other men as sources of world 
wars. We should look for the origin of 
international tension in our own hearts. 
That is the trouble spot of the universe 
where the strife of the world has its 
first small beginning. If we cannot 
find the tranquility of order within, we 
must not expect to find it abroad. 

International peace is not just a job 
for experts. The man in the street can 
make an effective contribution of his 
own, the offering of his own well-ordered 
conscience. He makes that offering at 
the shrine of peace every time that he 
goes to confession. 


PEACE AND THE SACRA- 
MENT OF PENANCE 


Does our own attitude towards con- 
fession need to be revised? Do we con- 
strue it as a burden or a blessing? We 
should appreciate this sure means of rec- 
onciliation with God as a_ primary 
source of happiness. Contrast our for- 
tunate position with that of our neigh- 
bors without the Faith who wander un- 


certainly through life under the shadow 
of past sins whose dubious remission 
discontents their consciences. Yet, to 
our shame, we must admit that we have 
sometimes neglected this heavenly con- 
solation from prudish fear, attachment 
to a pet vice or from downright apathy. 

The prayer of the Posteommunion of 
today’s Mass points out how highly we 
should esteem God’s supernatural gifts 
to us, by teaching us to pray in this 
way: 

“Grant, we beseech Thee, O Lord 
our God, that the sacred mysteries 
Thou hast given us to preserve the 
grace of our redemption may be our 
present and future remedy.” 

The reinforcing steel of the building 
of our religious life is fidelity. Nowhere 
is fidelity more richly rewarded than in 
the regular reception of the Sacrament 
of Penance. The Catholic who con- 
fesses spasmodically at Easter time is 
missing the steadying arm which peri- 
odical confession provides his spiritual 
life. To maintain a high level of order 
in our soul, we need to confess our sins 
regularly and often, no matter how vi- 
cious nor how insignificant, no matter 
how multitudinous nor how scant, our 
sins may be. 

Besides enjoying the grace of a serene 
conscience, we shall then have the 
added satisfaction of knowing that the 
domain of peace in this pugnacious 
world has been imperceptibly widened 
through us. 


Second Sunday After Easter 


Unity 


SYNOPSIS: 
Introduction: 
started an 


The Protestant 
ecumenical 


sects have 

movement in 
order to regain a semblance of religious 
unity. 

(1) Admirable though 


matters politic, we cannot hope to 


de mocracy is mm 


gain religious unity by mere legis- 
lation. 


(2) Religious unity will be achieved by 
a universal assent to an already ex- 
isting body of revealed truths. 

(3) Christian unity is centered about the 
successor of St. Peter. 

Application: Our share in reuniting all those 
who profess Christ’s name is to pray, to 
exemplify the true faith, and to in- 
augurate the union of charity. 
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The sixteenth century of the era of 
Christ dealt western civilization a 
knock-out punch from which it has not 
yet fully regained consciousness. The 
year 1519 of that century heard an 
Augustinian monk Martin Luther, in 
public debate at Leipsig with a certain 
Dr. Eck, attack the spiritual authority 
of the Bishop of Rome with such venom 
that he shattered the unity of western 
Christendom. Four hundred and 
thirty-four years later, the splintering 
process set in motion by Luther has not 
been fully arrested. In our own 
country, we count 256 Protestant sects 
competing for the souls of men. 

Seandalized at the disintegrating 
process which threatens to divide them 
endlessly, the spiritual sons of Martin 
Luther, in an effort to unite all those 
who confess Christ’s name, have started 
what they call an ecumenical move- 
ment. Through national federations 
and a “World Council of Churches” the 
Protestant confessions are hoping to 
salvage a remnant of the unity oi 
Christendom, which was shattered by 
sixteenth-century sniping at the spirit- 
ual authority of the successor of St. 
Peter. 


DEMOCRACY AND 
RELIGIOUS UNITY 


While the Catholic Church applauds 
sincere and well-meaning people who 
are attempting to regain the lost unity 
of Christendom, at the same time she 
knows that unity in matters of religious 
conviction is not a thing you can legis- 
late. In a land and in an era where the 
rich fruits of democracy are being har- 
vested daily, we have a tendency to 
slide into the easy solution of deciding 
every problem by majority vote. We 
have a National Congress which repre- 
sents a hundred and fifty million indi- 
viduals with varying persuasions and 
which finds it possible to hammer out a 
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compromise law which, though it ex- 
presses the viewpoint of no one in- 
dividual completely, is accepted by the 
majority as a common ground for ac- 
tion. It is not hard to foresee an Ameri- 
can House of Representatives, made up 
of Georgia Baptists, Mormons from 
Utah and Rhode Island Catholics, after 
lengthy debate and frequent swapping 
of advantages, finally agreeing on a 
plan to aid education nationally. Such 
a law is a compromise, fully agreeable 
neither to Baptist, Mormon nor Catho- 
lic but accepted by all in preference to 
the former state of affairs. 

But you cannot legislate into exist- 
ence a common religious belief for the 
Baptist, Mormon and Catholic repre- 
sentatives. Such a false unity, besides 
doing violence to the fundamental con- 
victions of the men involved, steals the 
rights of a third party. That third 
party is, of course, God. It does not lie 
within the power of men to do away 
with Divine Laws or compromise re- 
vealed truths. No vast assemblage of 
men, though it represent nine-tenths of 
the current population of the earth, has 
jurisdiction to repeal the seventh com- 
mandment or abolish the Trinity. Be- 
cause revealed religion stems from God, 
its doctrines can never become subject- 
matter for democratic legislation on the 
part of men. No brilliant conclave of 
theological students can, by common 
agreement, obliterate the necessity of 
grace for salvation or diminish the di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ. 

Religious unity springs from a volun- 
tary union of minds, a simultaneous as- 
sent of many minds aided by grace to 
ihe same truths. We should not look 
for the cause of the agreement in the 
minds pledging their assent, as though 
they produced it entirely of themselves. 
That which produces the agreement is 
the truth itself, which has a value apart 
from all created minds, drawing its in- 
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trinsic appeal from the Divine Mind 
disclosing it to us. 

Because of this absolute worth, di- 
vinely revealed truth admits of no 
tampering on the part of men. We can 
accept God’s message, and this of course 
is reasonable. Or we can reject it, and 
this is the way of the unreasonable. In 
one sense, revealed religion is a one-way 
street. Centered, as it is, about a body 
of truths having God as their originator, 
the authentic Faith is necessarily au- 
thoritarian. Set in the midst of men 
whose minds have been clouded by orig- 
inal sin, the treasure of revealed truths 
requires a living custodian, an audible 
interpreter to guard them from the 
spontaneous and often erroneous opin- 
To bear the 
ark of these treasured truths through 
the halls of new learning of sueceeding 


ions of the sons of Adam. 


generations of men, Christ set in our 
midst a living voice, His Church, which 
‘annot mistake their meaning. These 
absolutes, which do not change as cen- 
turies bow before centuries, are the 
static Vitalized by the 
voice of the Church, adapting their un- 


revelation. 


changing truth content to the vagaries 
of new science, they are the dynamic 
revelation. 


THE PRIMACY 

OF PETER 

So that the true faith might be as 
solidly established and as recognizable 
as Gibraltar, Our Lord designated one 
office in His Church which should con- 
eretize and pinpoint the supreme spirit- 
ual authority on which all religious 
solidarity should be constructed. The 
solidity of the office was to be coéxistent 
The first 
of a long line of men to withstand the 


with the fragility of a man. 


gates of error in that divinely estab- 
lished office was Peter, Apostle and 


3ishop. In words clearly framed for 
the acquiescence of all future genera- 
tions, Christ turned to the former Simon 
and spoke these power-vested phrases: 


“Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build My Church, and the 
gates of Hell shall not prevail against 
it. And I will give thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven; and what- 
ever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, and whatever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven” (Matt., xvi. 18 sqq.). 


Unity of Faith always will depend on 
the variable factor of a free human 
spirit accepting or rejecting Christ’s 
words. Because of the need for an indi- 
vidual submission of each soul to Our 
Lord’s sweet yoke, the Catholic Church 
seeks the unity of all those who believe 
in God, first of all by praying for it. To 
this effect the Holy Office issued a spe- 
cial instruction four years ago, demand- 
ing that the whole Catholic world sup- 
plicate with greater insistence for “re- 
union.” 

Can the ecumenical movement of the 
Protestant sects bring back the unity 
Christendom lost in the sixteenth cen- 
tury? Only if it becomes eventually a 
movement towards reunion, reunion 
with the 261st successor of St. Peter and 
with the Church which he shepherds. 
We pray that some one of his successors 
in the near future may have the conso- 
lation of addressing to a large propor- 
tion of our dissident brethren the words 
St. Peter addressed to his own early 
converts, words that have a timely ap- 
plication in to-day’s Epistle: 


“For you were as sheep going 
astray; but you are now converted to 
the shepherd and bishop of your 
souls.” 


Such a rapprochement can come 
again by the activity of the Holy Spirit 
in the secret places of the souls of those 
outside. The need of His widespread 
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activity makes unity basically a work 
of prayer. For this reason the Church 
sets aside more than an entire week of 
the year for a Church Unity Octave of 
prayer. 

What can we do personally to effect 
the Unity of Faith, we all ardently de- 
sire for those outside? In addition to 
prayer we should contribute our ex- 
ample and our charity. 

Placed as we are in the midst of a 
Protestant people in this land of 
America, who know the Church chiefly 
by what they see us do at work and 
what they hear us say at play, we will 
“so let our light shine before men 
that they will see our good works and 
glorify Our Father who is in heaven.” 

Until the union of minds is an ac- 
complished fact, we will initiate the 
union of Christian charity. By the 
supernatural quality of the love we ex- 
tend them, we will magnetize the lost, 
strayed and stolen sheep and lead them 
from a love of what we do for them to 
a love of what we are—and from a love 
of what we are to a love of what we be- 
lieve. 

The work of reunion is a delicate task 
in which the spirit of Christ must be in 
constant play, one in which the tools of 
the world blunt the artistry of God. A 
spirit of antipathy, a ‘tit-for-tat’ dia- 
lectic, a heart of rancor, and a “better 
than thou” complex are unmistakably 
foreign to the heart of Christ and frus- 
trate His work in the souls of those out- 
side, placing human impediments in the 


way of the apostolate of which He 
speaks in the Gospel: 


“And other sheep I have that are 
not of this fold: them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear My voice, 
and there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd.” 


Where an interest in the Faith is in- 
dicated, we must ever be receptive, al- 
Ways ready to instruct where instruc- 
tion is welcome, and where the true 
Faith is not in danger of compromise 
we should be codperative in good works, 
developing an over-all spirit of kindly 
charity which is the hallmark of au- 
thentic Christianity. 

If we can infect our neighbors, who 
happen to be Jewish, Protestant or ag- 
nostic, with charity, we shall have pro- 
vided a union of hearts which can easily 
be a prelude to a union of minds. These 
were the sentiments of the Supreme 
Shepherd on earth in a recent letter to 
the London Oratory. Speaking of 
movements toward unity, Pope Pius 
XII had this to say: 


“May truth make you free, charity 
make you servants, and both bring 
you happiness. In rebuilding the edi- 
fice of religious unity . . . while 
keeping the faith intact, let this spirit 
and this purpose move you to show 
yourselves as different from rather 
than opposed to those erring brothers 
who will one day return to be one with 
you. Unite with them as closely as 
possible in charity, prepared to give 
them one day the truth in its full- 
ness.” 


Third Sunday After Easter 


Time 


SYNOPSIS: 
Introduction: The most common question 
asked by men of one another is: “What 


time is it?” 
(1) Time means various things to dif- 
ferent people. But all agree it is a 
basic ingredient of life. 


(2) Not all spend time in the same way. 


Some neglect it, others abuse it, 


and the rest use it well. 
Application: Our time on earth is “a little 
while.” We should spend the remainder 
of it as the saints did, with God’s glory 
in mind. 
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You don't have to be a linguist or a 
psychologist to know that the question 
for which there is at least one idiom in 
every language is the daily inquiry: 
“What time is it?” 

Of far more importance, however, and 
much less often asked is the similar 
sounding query: “What is time?” 

Time means various things to differ- 
ent people. To some it immediately 
calls forth the image of a red-faced 
weekly news magazine; to the worker 
it is a determinant of his weekly wage; 
tc the cook it is a fixed amount of heat 
to be applied to a piece of raw meat; to 
the philosopher it is a definition which 
runs like this: “Time is the measure of 
change in created things.” 

Whether we spell it out in terms of 
work, clocks or definitions, each of us 
knows that time is something funda- 
mental. In fact, it is one of the three 
basic ingredients out of which the meal 
of my life is cooked. The other two are, 
of course, God and I. These three are 
the “piéce de resistance” of a human 
life, while all other relations are merely 
appetizers or desserts. 

God is the capital and period between 
which the words of my earthly sentence 
run. Time is the intervening space, an 
empty thing of no apparent value—yet 
for me, the writer, invaluable. This 
precious, translucent, tiny and_ break- 
able glass container into which I am 
pouring the fine vintage or rancid vine- 
gar of my thoughts, actions and desires 
is the heirloom gift with which I shall 
barter paradise or which I shall cast 
lavishly into the fire, once the toast of 
life has filled. This fragile glass given 
empty into my fumbling hands in the 
beginning, I must offer full at the end, 
as a money exchanged for eternity. If 
I pour sour, the money is counterfeit, 
betrays me, and packs me off to Devil’s 
Island. 

It is not surprising that Our Lord 


speaks of our few years of earthly life 
as “a little while.” In comparison with 
what has gone before and what is yet to 
come, the “while” of our life is very 
“little.” When we consider the eternal 
“now,” our “little while” almost van- 
ishes like a speck of a plane in a vast 
horizon. Time is but the tear-drop, and 
eternity the ocean into which it disap- 
pears; time is merely the flicker of the 
camera lens, and eternity the permanent 
impression of the picture. 


THE USE AND ABUSE 
OF TIME 


As far as the money of time is con- 
cerned, Our Father has put us all on 
children’s allowances. Still, it is our 
awe-compelling responsibility to budget 
this allowance carefully so that it may 
return a dividend both to us and to the 
Divine Banker who has extended His 
credit with no collateral. The vivid 
parable Our Lord told us about the 
talents given servants, of whom some 
doubled their money and some buried 
it, and the subsequent displeasure of the 
master at the unprofitable ones, is a 
constant reminder to us that we are not 
to lounge around this world passively 
enduring time until Our Lord comes, but 
are to use it, and well, for His glory. 
The jibe of Communists at Christians 
for awaiting their “pie in the sky when 
they die” admittedly is well directed in 
the case of those Catholics who confuse 
the virtue of patience with the vice of 
sloth, engaging in neither prayer nor 
Catholic Action as they await the revo- 
lution of the earth upon its axis to pro- 
duce a better world. 

All created things must change, we 
know, and time is but the measure of 
that change. Yet, the world in which 
we spend our days does not change 
necessarily for the better. With God 
permitting and abetting the unencum- 
bered exercise of their free decisions, 
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men change the world. And it is better 
or worse for the kind of men who have 
changed it. 

The idler who is a Christian should 
know that human life is not discrete 
but a continuum. Human existence be- 
gun on this earth never ceases, but, 
together with time, extends into 
eternity. What we act in time, reacts 
in eternity. Our free decisions in the 
present fructify into reward or mush- 
room into punishment in our future. 
Apropos of this, psychiatrists give a 
sensible, if somewhat merely human ad- 
vice, in urging: “If you want to avoid 
mental shipwreck, make decisions now 
that you can live with for the rest of 
your life.” To which we might well 
add: “And for eternity.” 

The Offertory prayer sets a high 
ideal for us in urging that we make a 
song of praise to God out of the words 
of our life: 

“Praise the Lord, O my soul; in my 

life I will praise the Lord; 

I will sing to my God as long as Il 

shall be.” 

Not all men hymn their way through 
life in this fashion. In addition to the 
professional idler who reluctantly en- 
dures the passing of time, we daily ob- 
serve the short-sighted who seize the 
fleeing moment and misconstrue it for 
eternity. To such a man, time is pre- 
cious, and he will not see it tarnish. The 
effect of his myopic vision is that he 
makes time too precious. Forgetting 
that it is just eternity’s escalator, he 
dotes and dallies on the moving stairs, 
oblivious of the purpose of them—the 
fioor above. 

Like misers in their covetous love of 
gold, we seem unable to remember that 
time is but the fare to heaven. While 
treasuring the coin, we forget where we 
intended to travel with it. As a conse- 
quence, a large part of the population 
has made a science of dissipating their 
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days on earth. From our experience of 
the people with whom we work and live, 
all of us can point to frivolous ways in 
which time is frittered away by those 
who have forgotten its proportionate 
use; hours spent in pastimes that have 
long since ceased to be recreation; en- 
tire afternoons wasted on uncharitable 
telephone chatter; nights absorbed by 
ambitious schemes, envious plots and 
lewd designs of the mind, shrouded with 
shame from the easily shocked eyes and 
ears of neighbors. Consider the time ill 
spent in relating the dirty story; the 
time consumed in resentments and jeal- 
ousies. Next, measure the countless 
moments devoted to self-pampering 
which could have so well served a fel- 
low-human-being’s_ distressing need. 
Total the misspent seconds, minutes, 
hours, days, weeks, months and years 
and understand the reasonableness of 
Purgatory. 


TIME AND THE 
EXAMPLE OF THE SAINTS 


Precisely because they knew the 
value and purpose of time, the Saints 
never had to look forward to long years 
in Purgatory. Whether they were 
statesmen, priests, housewives, business 
men, doctors, lawyers, carpenters, 
teachers or contemplative nuns, the 
saints used the time of their lives to 
show forth God’s glory. This was the 
over-all viewpoint of their activities; 
whatever they did in word or in work, 
they did all for the glory of God. 
Whether they were apostles, martyrs, 
confessors, or virgins, we can detect in 
their use of time a law of proportion 
which gives to their lives an aura of 
harmony. They brought to human liv- 
ing a due balance between pleasure and 
self-denial, a proper reconciliation 
among work, prayer and _ recreation 
which, if emulated to-day, would sweep 
away the restlessness of our own hearts. 
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If we can learn to bring this harmoni- 
ous use of time to the remainder of our 
“little while” on earth, if we can bring 
our minds to the over-all viewpoint of 
the saints, giving glory to God in what 
we do and say, then the trivial moments 
of our life will no longer be trivial. 
They will assume an importance which 
is eternal. 

We have no way of knowing how long 
the remainder of our time is. But how- 


ever short it may be, if we spend it with 
the zeal of the saints, the remaining 
weeks and years will color our entire 
life with a new resplendence that will 
make it shine forever. We shall have 
spurs put to the flank of our zeal when- 
ever someone addresses to us the com- 
monplace question: “What time is it?” 
For as far as our days on earth are con- 
cerned, we never know. 
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Enhancing the Offerings of 
the Classrooms 


By the RIGHT REV. PAUL E, CAMPBELL, A.M., LITT.D., LL.D. 


N. TEACHER can teach effectively 
without a thorough understanding of 
children. Without this understanding 
of children it is impossible to contrib- 
ute to the harmonious development of 
the individual that is the objective of 
education. “To understand children, 
to live with them harmoniously in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect,” we read 
in Pennsylvania Bulletin 233-B, ‘and 
to guide them as they grow in mental, 
physical, social, and spiritual stature 
are the highest function of the teacher.” 
A recognition of the rights and respon- 
sibilities of each individual is basic to 


the performance of this function. Chil- 
dren must be made aware that for 
every right there is a corresponding re- 


sponsibility. As they mature under 
wise guidance, they come to accept the 
inviolability of this principle. It is the 
aim of the school to develop in the 
individual pupil the conviction that 
certain freedoms can be accorded them 
only as they develop the maturity to 
use those freedoms wisely. The ideal 
school offers the pupil an opportunity 
to live in an atmosphere congenial to 
growth. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


The first element in this atmosphere 
is the personality of a wholesome 
teacher coupled with his knowledge and 
his teaching skill. Perfect schools are 
the result of good teachers. These 
words are familiar to him who has read 
Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical on “Chris- 
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tian Education of Youth” (Paulist Press 
translation, “Five Great Encyclicals,” 
p. 63). Nowhere is the good teacher 
better described than in this document 
of the Holy Father. Good teachers are 
those “who are thoroughly prepared 
and well-grounded in the matter they 
have to teach; who possess the intellec- 
tual and moral qualifications required 
by their important office; who cherish 
a pure and holy love for the youths 
confided to them, because they love 
Jesus Christ and His Church, of which 
these are the children of predilection; 
and who have therefore sincerely at 
heart the true good of family and 
country.” 

The personality, knowledge, and 
teaching skill of the teacher are reflected 
in how efficiently he uses time, how he 
prepares for class activities, how he 
manages to have both class and out-of- 
class activities contribute to his end 
result, and how he sees to it that all 
factors of school life contribute to the 
desirable aims of well-rounded educa- 
tion. 

A daily schedule is of great assist- 
ance in using time to the best advan- 
tage. We do not here attempt to set 
up a daily schedule for every school 
or for every teacher in a school. Local 
conditions and pupil needs will call for 
varying areas of emphasis, but the 
teacher should set up a guiding weekly 
schedule of daily activities at the be- 
ginning of the term. In no other way 
can we assure a satisfactory balance 
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Ture Memoriale Rituum (Til. V. Cap. 1, and Cap. 11, ii) is very explicit in 
its directions as to how the cross is to be placed upon its pillow. 

There should be a rectangular carpet, on which a fine, violet cushion is 
to be placed and this covered with a white silk veil, edged with, or inter- 
woven with, violet, on which the cross is to rest while it is being kissed by 
the clergy and others. 

The precise place where this cushion, with its carpet and veil, is to be 
stationed to receive the cross is not more definitely stated, than the pre- 
scription that it be in front of the altar. Authors generally direct that 
the carpet be spread with its upper portion on the lowest step, then the 
cushion covered with the white veil rest on the carpet and against the 
lowest step. The rubric of the Memoriale Rituum presumes an inclined 
position for the cushion as it advises the use of cords to tie the cross to the 
cushion, if such precaution be necessary. 

In any case, the carpet, cushion and veil are definite official prescrip- 
tions, but their position in the sanctuary may vary with any disposition 
which satisfies the direction that they be ante altare. 

THE pillow set consists of a violet carpet edged with violet and gold 
braid, a soft pillow covered with violet silk and trimmed with violet and 
gold cords and tassels, a white silk veil edged with violet, and the crucifix 
which is a black cross with the composition corpus finished in natural 
colours. The pillow sets are shipped in a substantial cardboard box 
which will permit proper storage. They will last many years with very 
little care. 
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of activities. The weekly program and 
the daily program that develop from 
it should be flexible. The daily needs 
of the children are a norm in the allot- 
ment of time. A rigid schedule would 
make it impossible to assign time in 
accord with the needs of a given class. 
Ideal scheduling will assign large 
blocks of time in which related activi- 
ties can be carried out. This flexible 
pattern of work makes possible the in- 
tegration of learning through the as- 
signment of time for the various phases 
of subject-matter in accord with the 
needs of a class or of certain groups 
within the class. 

Some aspects of the school day will 
always be according to routine, but it 
is evident that certain pupils or cer- 
tain classes will be forced to devote 
more time to the particular phases of 
a subject in which they are least pro- 
ficient. Thus,.for example, pupils who 
suffer from certain handicaps in oral 
reading that are attributable to their 
home background will have to spend 
more time on oral reading than is ordi- 
narily assigned to it in the language 
area of work. In the last analysis, the 
teacher is the person in the best posi- 
tion to determine the allotments of time 
that will enable him to meet the needs 
of the pupils or groups in his class. The 
gentle supervision of the principal will 
be sufficient to prevent the teacher go- 
ing to extremes in the rearrangement of 
his program. Even a good teacher may 
at times be guilty of improperly stress- 
ing certain areas of subject-matter. It 
is important to keep a satisfactory bal- 
ance of activities. 

Many teachers favor a pleasing vari- 
ety in the time schedule. Experienced 
teachers deem it unfair to both teacher 
and pupils to have the most difficult 
subject-matter deferred to the final pe- 
riod of the morning session or the final 
period of the day—the periods at which 
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teachers are low in energy and pupils 
less capable of concentration. The de- 
partmental system sometimes compli- 
‘rates this difficulty by assigning the 
same class to the same period and the 
same teacher day after day. This 
should be avoided, and is sometimes 
avoided through the simple expedient 
of interchanging the morning and the 
afternoon schedules. This procedure 
‘an be recommended even in the self- 
contained classrgom, in which one 
teacher takes care of all subjects. 


PLANNED TEACHING: 
ENDS AND MEANS 


It is important for the teacher to 
know what he wishes to accomplish, and 
his plans should be ordered towards 
this end. In selecting what to study he 
is of course not a free agent, but will 
be guided by local school policies and 
the courses of study in the various 
subject-matter fields. The teacher’s 
study of the whole curriculum and of 
ach individual in his class enables him 
to do intelligent planning. This plan- 
ning has regard for the individual talent 
and the achievement of all children; 
for what they have done before they 
‘ame to him, and for what they are 
likely to do after they leave him. Only 
thus is the continuity of the whole plan 
achieved; only thus will learning be 
thorough and orderly for each child. 
The teacher must have time to evaluate 
results, and to modify plans in accord 
with results achieved. It is the fune- 
tion of the principal to help the teacher 
with definite planning for the week, 
the month, and the semester. 

The progress made day after day will 
indicate improvements that are possi- 
ble. The accumulation of test data 
lends itself to the gradual perfecting of 
plans. Even in the case of relatively 
immature six-year-olds, guidance in 
planning is derived from attention to 
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their own thinking and their own ex- 
pression of that thinking. The teacher 
errs in holding fast to a rigid plan that 
regards nothing of consequence which 
is not contained in the textbook. There 
is little or no real education in the 
mere memorizing and regurgitating of 
the subject-matter as presented in the 
textbook. On the other hand, it is an 
equally grievous mistake to let the 
pupils do anything that occurs to them 
and to fail utterly to give guidance 
to their thinking. The laissez-faire 
teacher who gives free rein to his pu- 
pils, feels that he needs to make no 
plans, and depends entirely on the 
inspiration of chance remarks by pu- 
pils. He is in danger of spending entire 
periods in doing nothing more than 
answering random questions, and little 
true learning is achieved. 

A preview of his daily program will 
likely enable the teacher to modify his 
plans in the direction of better results. 
No plan should preclude taking advan- 
tage of spontaneous situations. The 
placing of needed work on the black- 
board and the posting of new materials 
may suggest relevant questions from the 
pupils before the class period begins. 
Participation in the distribution of in- 
structional materials stirs the interest 
of the class and their desire to learn 
what the teacher has planned for the 
day. At times better results come from 
rehearsal of parts that pupils are ex- 
pected to take in the actual presenta- 
tion of subject-matter. The simple ac- 
tivity of reading a poem to the class 
sannot be done wel! unless the pupil- 
reader has some acquaintance with the 
poem. A rehearsal of the reading gives 
him a sense of responsibility for pre- 
senting it well. 

A teacher becomes a better teacher 
through keeping records of attendance, 
health, physical examinations, academic 
achievements, standard tests, and per- 
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sonality and character ratings. All 
data derived from these tests should 
be part of the teacher’s background in 
his intelligent effort to promote the all- 
round growth of each individual child. 
If the collected data does not serve this 
purpose, it is vain to spend time in 
collecting it. The teacher’s study of 
this data should enable him to plan 
specific routines and work to fit the 
individual child. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


In any unselected group of children 
there will be found a certain number 
with special needs. If it is a task for 
the school to take care of the child who 
merely lags a little behind his fellows 
in native intelligence or achievement, 
we can readily concede that the school 
will be almost totally unable to care for 
the education of children who suffer 
from serious defects of vision or hear- 
ing. There is a growing movement to 
give children so handicapped the spe- 
cial education they need if they are to 
keep step with their fellows and to 
prepare themselves to take a part in the 
necessary activities of human living. 
The expense of doing this is in many 
cases prohibitive. The likelihood is 
that the common school will for some 
time in the future bear alone the burden 
of educating handicapped children. The 
common school is ready to confess its 
incompetence, but there are at present 
no institutions capable of taking over 
the large number of children who pre- 
sent themselves year after year at the 
door of the common school. In this 
day of increasing pupil population and 
decreasing teacher supply the burden 
on the common school is extreme, but 
it is evident that there is no other 
mechanism of education to take over 
the task of educating the extremely 
handicapped. 
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Among the children with special needs 
deserving of special consideration, the 
left-handed pupil is the least afflicted. 
He lives in a world that is predomi- 
nantly right-handed. School lighting 
is adjusted to the right-handed penman; 
school furniture supposes that the pu- 
pil is right-handed. The golfer is of- 
fered right-handed clubs; he must place 
a special order for clubs that meet his 
requirements. Left-handed persons of 
genius resent the assumption that the 
left-handed person is in some way de- 
fective. The school knows that this 
assumption is not in accord with fact, 
accepts the left-handed pupil without 
qualification, and endeavors to make 
provision for his special needs. He is 
seated in the classroom so that the light 
will come over his right shoulder, but 
fixed furniture of conventional type 
makes this difficult. As far as possible, 
the furniture should be arranged and 
adjusted to meet his needs. At one 
time it was considered good practice to 
attempt to change his handedness, but 
medical and school authorities to-day 
agree that this is not the proper thing 
to do. If the child is dominantly left- 
handed, no attempt should be made to 
change his handedness. 

Pupils with serious vision and hearing 
defects present a greater problem. 
Seated in a regular classroom, they get 
little or nothing out of the regular class- 
room work. If the vision and hearing 
defects are slight, the school attempts 
to help them by assigning them to seats 
in those areas of the room best suited 
to their seeing and hearing difficulties. 
Various state departments of instruction 
offer a measure of help to the classroom 
teacher in giving specialized instruction 
to pupils thus handicapped. The Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Instruec- 
tion has published two bulletins that 
will be of assistance: Bulletin No. 421. 
“Meeting the Needs of the Acoustically 
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Handicapped,” and Bulletin No. 422, 
“Sight Conservation and Sight-Saving 
Classes.” 

Children with defects of the feet, legs, 
or spine do not present so serious a 
problem. The ready sympathy of their 
more fortunate fellows helps them to 
bear patiently with their handicap. 
Other pupils will help the handicapped 
one to reach his place in the classroom 
and will minister cheerfully to him dur- 
ing the school day. The sehool pro- 
vides special furniture adjusted to his 
physical needs, and the teacher will 
place him in that part of the room which 
gives him ready exit. 

Children with speech defects can ad- 
just themselves fairly well to the class- 
room unless the defect makes their 
speech almost unintelligible. A word 
from the teacher will be sufficient to 
guarantee them the utmost courtesy and 
consideration on the part of their fel- 
low-pupils. They should be seated in 
such a position that any possible em- 
barrassment will be minimized. Nor 
does the classroom permit any mimick- 
ing of children who stutter. The 
teacher should treat stuttering children 
calmly and with an easy manner. 

The school has attempted to do much 
for the child that is mentally retarded. 
It is possible for the teacher to plan 
activities that will develop sympathetic 
understanding towards the child who 
does not have the average native en- 
dowment. If his retardation is not too 
great, much can be achieved by having 
him work at his own level and in com- 
petition solely with himself, not in 
competition with average or superior 
children. If the retardation is serious 
and the result of a native lack of intel- 
ligence, we quickly come to a_ point 
where instruction in a special school 
hecomes necessary. 

It is most important that the teacher 
plan to make all classwork a real chal- 
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lenge to the gifted child. It is said that 
the regular classroom commits more 
sins against the gifted than against the 
retarded child. The teacher is solici- 
tous for the retarded child; only too 
frequently he allows the gifted child to 
drift for himself and is satisfied in the 
classroom to keep him busy with addi- 
tional assignments that contribute noth- 
ing to his development. Every teacher 
should plan to do his best to meet the 
special needs of both the gifted and the 
retarded child. 

In many States special classes for 
children with exceptional needs which 
are too great to be met in a regular 
classroom are maintained, and these 
special classes must measure up to State 
Regulations. The classroom teacher 
may be loath to admit that he cannot 
meet the challenge of children with spe- 
cial needs, but it is the part of wisdom 
to turn these handicapped children over 
to special classes or special schools 
when this becomes necessary. 


RELATING LESSONS 
TO ENVIRONMENT 


The child can learn much from the 
world about him. It is the teacher’s 
business to bring him into closer con- 
tact with the things in his immediate 
environment and to give him a richer 
interpretation of these things. In the 
social studies, or in the Social Living 
area, the teacher must plan to use 
community resources widely. He will 
do this by relating the events of past 
times to their effects upon life today, 
and by showing the relationship of the 
phenomena of geography and elemen- 
tary science to the immediate environ- 
ment. A child is led to observe and 
understand the things that are all about 
him, namely, the sky, the weather, the 
land forms, and the local flora and 
fauna. Contact with the customs and 
habits of the people, with the workers 
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and their work, with the common need 
of humankind for food, clothing, and 
shelter, and many other phases of the 
social studies, bring the child to an 
understanding of their relationship to 
his own living in the world. These 
phenomena become the topics of com- 
mon conversation and can be adapted 
to achieve a mastery of much of the 
subject-matter of his school studies. 
This is evident from the “Social 
Uses” sections in arithmetic and from 
the ease of adapting one’s first-hand 
experiences or observational experience 
to the effective teaching of the language 
arts. The teacher makes himself aware 
of the local community’s resources and 
uses them for the more effective teach- 
ing of the subject-matter contained in 
textbooks. Failure to use these phe- 
nomena of the child’s environment de- 
prives the teacher of a prime method 
of leading the child to an understand- 
ing of the life he must live. Civic edu- 
‘ation that ignores the opportunity of 
bringing the child into direct contact 
with the institutions of education and 
government leaves a blank in the life 
of the child that is not easily compen- 
sated for in adult life. The rural child 
is surrounded by a rich laboratory full 
of potential science and social living 
experiences. A myriad of first-hand 
experiences with nature lie at the very 
door of the child who lives in the coun- 
try. The city child, with scarcely any 
opportunity for first-hand experiences 
with nature, lives amid an environment 
that has vast resources in trade and in- 
dustry which offer children opportuni- 
ties to watch people at work, to visit 
communication centers, such as a radio 
or television station, a telephone build- 
ing, or a giant modern printing plant, 
and to frequent art and music centers 
for cultural appreciation. The school 
and the teacher should organize their 
programs with a view to taking the 
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greatest possible advantage of their en- 
vironment. 


SPECIAL AIDS IN TEACHING 


The bulletin board, blackboard, and 
construction or sand table are all stand- 
ard equipment of the modern classroom 
because they have proved their value as 
instructional aids. Pupils can properly 
assume a large measure of responsibil- 
ity in keeping the bulletin board at- 
tractive and up to date. The teacher 
will see to the choice and organization 
of interesting material and take care 
that the material is changed frequently 
and nevertheless kept at a level where 
it does not confuse the pupils. The 
blackboard lends itself to the visual 
representation of ideas; its convenience 
and availability make it one of the 
most practical and functional of the 
teaching aids. It can be adapted to a 
great variety of teaching situations be- 
cause it is flexible in use and gives the 
teacher a ready medium for presenting 
even ideas and information contributed 
by pupils. Primary teachers find that 
the use of the blackboard for presenting 
classroom news is an absorbing activ- 
ity. The physical participation of the 
pupils in developing the lessons on the 
blackboard enriches many teaching ac- 
tivities. Throughout the school day 
teacher and pupils use it for appropriate 
notes or outlines, and plans are per- 
fected through the knowledge of the 
pupils’ needs that this activity gives the 
teacher. 

Sand tables or project tables visualize 
concepts in a very striking manner. 
From their use come accurate concepts 
of physical surroundings, physical fea- 
tures, and physical setting of centers of 
interest. The project table lends itself 
to a number of uses in clarifying the 
concepts of pupils in regard to such 
matters as conservation, water supply, 
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coal mining, farming and home plan- 
ning. 

The school library is or should be a 
treasury of aids for both teacher and 
pupil. The many books, pictures, re- 
cordings, and other audio-visual aids 
are made available through careful 
cataloguing in the school library. 
Functional books and other library 
materials add interest and effectiveness 
to the task of learning. The library 
habit makes even the very young child 
adept in the gathering and proper use 
of information and improves the skill 
of the pupil in the use of an effective 
tool that will serve him well throughout 
his school career and throughout life. 
The teacher’s plans must take care that 
the library is readily accessible to the 
pupils at all times, not merely during 
an arbitrarily assigned “library hour.” 


THE GOAL OF ALL 
CHRISTIAN TEACHING 


We have not exhausted the list of 
aids and helps that will enable the 
teacher to enhance his offerings in the 
classroom. As a matter of fact, the 
audio-visual helps alone would demand 
an article, or perhaps a book. We shall 
return to the subject at another time. 
In his study and application of the 
helps that are offered him today the 
teacher must never forget that his great 
purpose is to contribute to the develop- 
ment of the marvellous powers, physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral, with which 
the child is endowed by his Creator. 
It seems appropriate at this point to 
call to the attention of every teacher 
of children these words of Archbishop 
Ireland in a talk to teaching Sisters: 
“Wherever there is reality, wherever 
there is truth, thither bid the mind of 
the child turn. Teach it the things of 
earth and the things of the skies, the 
things of its personal life and the things 
of the collective life of humanity of 











COMMUNICATION FROM READER 





which it forms part. Hold back no 
knowledge that the mind of your pupil 
is competent to grasp; above all, do not 
hold back from it the knowledge of 
Him who is the plenitude of truth. 
How incomplete, how insufficient, is the 
knowledge of the creature without that 
of the Creator, of the finite without that 
of the Infinite! Why content the eye 
with the mere ray of light, instead of 
bidding it contemplate the planet that 


is a source of light? Why confine the 
mind to the transient and the acciden- 
tal, instead of leading it to the perma- 
nent and the eternal? Since the soul is 
to become, through the pessession of 
truth, the image and likeness of God, 
why not show to it God, that it may 
directly draw into itself the light and 
beauty of His countenance and the 
power of His infinite and eternal be- 
ing?” 


Coommunication FROM Our Reapers 


EDITOR: 

According to a Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites dated January 
28, 1948, the surplice must always be 
worn when preaching before the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed and, outside of 
Rome, also the stole. The color of the 
stole is always white. Outside of Rome, 
by the way, there is no general prohi- 
bition against preaching before the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed. Indeed, 
the custom of preaching sermons dur- 
ing Exposition is quite lawful and in 
many places has become a common 
method of conducting the Holy Hour 
in public. Such ferverinos ought always 
to direct the attention of the faithful 
to the Blessed Sacrament, and one 
should be properly solicitous that their 
attention is not taken away from the 
Blessed Sacrament. If the central 
theme of the sermon is the Blessed 
Sacrament the monstrance may remain 
unveiled, provided that the sermon be 
not unduly prolonged (JER, June, 
1952). This is a good thing to know if 
one conducts the Holy Hour, for in- 
stance. by giving a number of little 
talks on the Blessed Sacrament, with 
pravers in between. Missionaries who 
are Religious must also wear the sur- 
plice and stole, as above. If they wear 


a crucifix as a part of their habit, the 
surplice should be over the crucifix. 


* * * 


Priests who have been wondering 
about the blessing of the Font on the 
Vigil of Pentecost will be interested to 
recall that, according to Ordinance n. 
12 governing the new rite for the Vigil 
of Easter, in those places where the 
Paschal Vigil has been held in accord- 
ance with the new rubrics and the bap- 
tismal water has been solemnly blessed, 
the blessing of the Font on the Vigil 
of Pentecost is to be omitted. In other 
words, the Mass of the Vigil of Pente- 
cost then begins with the Introit Cum 
Sanctificatus fuero, omitting the lessons 
or prophecies, the blessing of baptismal 
water, and the litany. In the case under 
consideration sufficient baptismal water 
should be blessed on the Paschal Vigil 
for the whole year. It is interesting 
to learn that this rubric, suppressing 
the obligation to bless the Font on the 
Eve of Pentecost, has been made in re- 
sponse to many petitions, notably that 
from the Liturgical Congress at Maria 
Laach in July, 1951 (TER, June, 1952). 


* * * 


Among the papers of a busy priest 
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were found, neatly typed, the following 
extracts: 


“For these reasons, while giving due 
praise to those who in the years which 
have followed the long and terrible war, 
urged by the love of God and of doing 
good to their neighbor under the guid- 
ance and following the example of their 
Bishops, have consecrated their entire 
strength to the relief of so much misery, 
we cannot abstain from expressing our 
preoccupation and our anxiety for those 
who on account of the special cireum- 
stances of the moment have become so 
engulfed in the vortex of external ac- 
tivity that they neglect the chief duty 
of the priest, his own sanctification. 
We have already stated publicly in 
writing that those who presume that 
the world can be saved by what has 
rightly been called ‘the heresy of action’ 
must be made to exercise better judg- 
ment. The heresy of action is that ac- 
tivity which is not based upon the help 
of grace and does not make constant 
use of the means necessary to the pur- 
suit of sanctity given us by Christ. In 
the same way, nevertheless, we have 
deemed it timely to stimulate to the 
activities of the ministry those who, 
shut up in themselves and almost diffi- 
dent of the efficacy of divine aid, do 
not labor to the best of their ability 
to make the snirit of Christianity pene- 
trate daily life in all those ways de- 
manded by our times.” (Menti Nos- 
tree, Apostolic Exhortation of Pope Pius 
XII to the Clergy of the Entire World, 
September 23, 1950, N.C.W.C. transla- 
tion, § 60). 


“You are already aware that among 
priests, especially those less equipped 
with doctrine and of less strict lives, a 
certain spirit of novelty is being diffused 


in an ever graver and more disturbing 
inanner. 

“Novelty is never in itself a criterion 
of truth, and it can be worthy of praise 
only when it confirms the truth and 
ieads to righteousness and virtue. 

“The age in which we live suffers 
from serious errors indeed: philosophi- 
‘al systems which are born and die 
without improving morals in any way; 
monstrosities of art which even pre- 
tend to call themselves Christian; stand- 
ards of government in many countries 
which are aimed at the personal inter- 
ests of individuals rather than at the 
common prosperity of all; methods of 
living and economic and social rela- 
tions which threaten honest men more 
than the cunning. From this it follows 
almost naturally that there are not 
lacking in our times priests, infected 
in some way by this contagion, who 
imbibe opinions and follow a mode of 
iife even in dress and the care of their 
person alien to both their dignity and 
their mission; priests who allow them- 
selves to be led astray by the mania 
for novelty whether it be in their 
preaching to the faithful or in combat- 
ing errors of adversaries; priests who 
compromise not only their consciences 
but also the good name and the effi- 
cacy of their ministry. 

“We earnestly call your attention 
to all this, venerable brethren, confi- 
dent that, between widespread passion 
for the new and exaggerated attach- 
ment to the past, you will use a pru- 
dence which is circumspect and vigilant 
even it tries fresh paths of activity and 
struggle for the triumph of truth” 
(Ibidem, paragraphs 115-119). 

Wrnrrip Hersst, S.D:S. 
Salvatorian Seminary 
St. Nazianz, Wisconsin 
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QO UESTIONS Aswerep 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





Excommunication and Attending 


Mass 


Question: Do excommunicated per- 
sons have an obligation of attending 
Mass while they remain under censure? 

CoOPERATOR. 

Answer: The better opinion seems to 
be that excommunicated persons are 
not freed of the obligation to assist at 
Mass on Sundays and holydays. On 
the other hand, they are deprived of the 
right to assist at divine offices, except 
for the preaching of the word of God 
(Canon 2259, § 1). It is difficult to see 
how one can be directly obliged to do 
something, and at the same time have 
no right to do it. In practice, by reason 
of intrinsic arguments and the extrinsic 
authority of reputable authors, one can- 
not impose upon an excommunicated 
person the obligation of assisting a 
Mass. Of course, he does have the ob- 
ligation of seeking absolution from the 
censure. Furthermore, this canonical 
disagreement, with its practical conclu- 
sion, is not known to most persons. 
Those who have incurred excommuni- 
‘ation will usually consider themselves 
as still bound to hear Mass. Therefore, 
the confessor should inquire to deter- 
mine the subjective guilt of the sinner 
who seeks reconciliation with the 
Church, and the number of sins com- 
mitted in this respect, when such further 
inquiry proves to be necessary. 


Invalid Marriage and Continued 
Attendance at Divine Services 


Question: Is it wrong for a priest to 


encourage those involved in an invalid 
marriage to continue to attend Mass on 
Sunday? VICARIUS. 
Answer: Discouraging from assis- 
tance at the Holy Sacrifice those who 
have invalidly attempted marriage, 
whether they be excommunicated or 
not, will usually not hasten their re- 
pentance and their return to the Sacra- 
ments. If they continue to hear Mass, 
to say the beads, etc., perhaps by these 
means they will eventually be led to 
amend their lives. Of course, there 
must always be avoided scandal to the 
faithful, the danger of which has to be 
judged by the priest in the light of 
local circumstances. However, even 
for those whose invalid union cannot be 
rectified, and who continue in that 
union for years, there will be more hope 
of finally bringing them back to God 
if they have been in contact with the 
Church and have attended divine serv- 
ices during the intervening years. 


Fasting and Foods Prepared with 
Milk 


Question: The regulations for the law 
of fasting say that milk is considered to 
be a beverage, and that it is allowed 
between meals. What, then, is to be 
said of the use of cream of tomato soup 
and similar preparations at meal time? 
Should one figure merely the amount of 
solid matter used in the soup, or should 
the milk used in its preparation also be 
considered as a part of the meal? 

JEJUNANS. 


Answer: Although milk is considered 
to be a beverage, when it is added in 
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cooking one does not compute the weight 
of the milk and then deduct that from 
the weight of the finished product, so 
far as the amount of food on days of 
fasting is concerned. The same rule 
would hold here as for many foods to 
which water is added in their prepara- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, with the use of the rela- 
tive norm of fasting, which most Ordi- 
naries have approved for their own dio- 
ceses, there is not now the same need as 
before to compute the weight of foods 
on the former two-ounce and eight- 
ounce basis. The new regulations allow, 
besides the full meal, two other meat- 
less meals which are “sufficient to main- 
tain strength according to each 
one’s needs; but together they should 
not equal another full meal.” Hence, 
the quantity of the other two repasts 
will be determined rather by one’s own 


needs and his conscience than by any 
mathematical formula. 


Seal of Confession and Priest 
Speaking Aloud 


Question: Is not sacramental absolu- 
tion to be given in a tone that cannot 
be heard outside the confessional, in 
order to avoid the possibility of at 
least an indirect violation of the seal? 

ANXIOUS 

Answer: A direct violation of the 
seal would be the manifestation of 
both a sin told in confession, and of the 
person who told it. The violation of 
the seal is indirect if the sin is re- 
vealed without an open manifestation 
of the sinner, or if the sinner is desig- 
nated without open revelation of the 
sin that he confessed. In indirect vio- 
lation, there is true danger of reveal- 
ing either the sin or the sinner, as the 
case may be. 
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The priest who habitually gives abso- 
lution in a tone loud enough for him 
to be heard by others in the church is 
running the grave risk of revealing, 
on some occasion, the fact that he has 
denied absolution. Cappello cites as 
an example of indirect violation a 
priest’s saying that he has given abso- 
lution to someone, because the state- 
ment leads to the suspicion that abso- 
lution was denied to someone else, or to 
that same penitent on some other occas- 
sion (“De Poenitentia,” 1944, n. 616). 
The confessor who speaks in too loud 
a voice runs the same risk. Even if 
the penitent did not confess sufficient 
matter, so that he is not capable of re- 
ceiving absolution, the priest’s failure 
to pronounce the customary formula will 
lead bystanders to suspect that the 
penitent has been guilty of grave sin, 
for the forgiveness of which he is not 
properly disposed. Confessors have a 
serious obligation to see to it that they 
do not, either deliberately or through 
carelessness, give rise to suspicions such 
as these, and to the danger of making 
known to others their denial of absolu- 
tion co a penitent, if such denial ever 
proves to be necessary. 


Indulgences and Priestly 
Ordination 

Question: Are there any special in- 
dulgences associated with the ordina- 
tion or the first Solemn Mass of a 
priest? DIAconus. 

Answer: The Enchiridion Indulgen- 
tiarum (Vatican Press, 1950) lists sev- 
eral indulgences in connection with a 
priest’s ordination and his first Mass. 
The celebrant of the first Mass can 
gain a plenary indulgence, on the addi- 
tional conditions of confession and of 
prayers for the Holy Father’s intentions 
(n. 742). 

All who assist at the priest’s first 
Mass gain an indulgence of seven years. 


Furthermore, a plenary indulgence can 
be gained by the celebrant’s blood rela- 
tives, to the third degree inclusive, who 
devoutly assist at the Mass, go to con- 
fession, receive Holy Communion, and 
pray for the Pope’s intentions (n. 676 
a). This indulgence cannot be gained 
by in-laws, but only by the new priest’s 
consanguinet. 

In addition, there is an indulgence of 
one hundred days granted to those who 
devoutly kiss the palms of the hands of 
a new priest, on the day of his ordina- 
tion and on the day of his first Mass 
(n. 676 b). It should be noted that in 
none of these concessions is it said that 
the indulgence is attached to the first 
Solemn Mass. It is always simply the 
first Mass that is mentioned. 


Special Blessing for Family 
and Friends 


Question: Is there any special bless- 
ing a new priest may use for his parents 
and relatives? Must the blessing be 
given in Latin? ORDINANDUS. 

Answer: So far as I can determine, 
there is no special blessing approved by 
the Church to be given by a newly or- 
dained priest, as distinguished from the 
customary blessing which every priest 
may impart, and which is given brief 
mention in the article on blessings pub- 
lished in this issue of THe HoMILeETIC 
AND PastToraL Review. Wapelhorst (n. 
400) offers as a special formula for a 
special blessing by a new priest the 
prayer Pro devotis amicis from the Ora- 
tiones diverse of the Missal (n. 30). 
The prayer would be followed by the 
customary formula of sacerdotal bless- 
ing. Although a priest is not obliged 
to use Latin in giving his blessing, it 
appears that the use of the vernacular 
would make the blessing a private in- 
vocation of the priest, rather than a 
sacramental employed by the priest in 
the name of the Church. 
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Holy Saturday Mass and 
Eucharistic Fast 
Question: If the Holy Saturday cere- 
monies are to be held in the evening, 
for how long a period must the Eucha- 
ristic fast be observed by the celebrant 
and by the faithful who are going to 
receive Holy Communion at the Mass? 
SACERDOS. 
Answer: Both the celebrant and the 
faithful who are going to receive Holy 
Communion are to observe the Eucha- 
ristic fast from at least 10 p.m. on Holy 
Saturday. The general rule is that the 
services are to begin at a time which 
will permit the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass to start at about midnight. The 
local Ordinary, for grave and public 
causes, can allow the services to start 
earlier, but not before eight o’clock in 
the evening. If this special permission 
be granted for any particular church, 
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both priest and people must observe 
the Eucharistic fast from seven o'clock. 

Priests who have celebrated the Holy 
Saturday Mass after midnight, if they 
are to offer another Mass or Masses on 
that same Easter Sunday, may take 
something per modum potus after the 
midnight Mass, provided that they ob- 
serve the Eucharistic fast for at least 
one hour before their next Mass (S. C. 
of Rites, January 11, 1952; Acta Apost. 
Sed., XLIV, 50-52). 


Holy Saturday Services and 
Bination 


Question: If a priest has offered, after 
midnight, the Mass in connection with 
the evening services on Holy Saturday, 
may he say two other Masses on Easter 
Sunday, provided he possesses the fac- 
ulty for bination? PRESBYTER. 


Answer: According to the norms laid 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





down by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, referred to in the previous answer, 
the priest who has said the Mass for 
the evening services on Holy Saturday, 
even though that Mass will usually be 
celebrated after midnight, may say 
another Mass on Easter Sunday. 
Furthermore, if the celebrant possesses 
the faculty of bination or trination, he 
may offer two or three Masses re- 
spectively on Easter (n. 13). 


Time for Gaining Forty Hours 
Indulgences 


Question: Can the faithful gain the 
Forty Hours indulgences before the 


formal opening of the devotions? Some 
of the people receive Holy Communion 
at an earlier Mass, before Exposition 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament takes 
place. SACERDOS. 

Answer: According to the Enchiri- 
dion Indulgentiarum (Vatican Press, 
1950, n. 169), a plenary indulgence can 
be gained on the oceasion of the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion ‘“semel in die, singulis 
expositionis diebus.” Canon 931, §$ 1, 
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allows the required confession to be 
made at any time from eight days be- 
fore the day to which the indulgence is 
attached, or at any time during the 
octave. The necessary reception of 
Holy Communion may take place on 
the day before, or at any time during 
the octave following. If an indulgence 
be granted for a pious exercise con- 
ducted over a period of three days, a 
week, ete., the confession and Holy 
Communion may take place within the 
octave immediately following the con- 
clusion of the exercise (Canon 931, 
§ 2). 

The norms of Canon 931 are appli- 
cable to the Forty Hours’ Devotion. 
Therefore, the faithful may receive 
Holy Communion before the Exposi- 
tion of the Most Blessed Sacrament 
takes place on any day of the Devo- 
tion, without losing the indulgences, 
provided that they stay within the 
limits of anticipated Holy Communion 
set down by the Canon. 

However, a visit to the Blessed Sac- 
rament is also required, together with 
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the devout recitation five times of the 
Pater, Ave, and Gloria, plus one addi- 
tional recitation of these prayers for 
the intentions of the Holy Father. 
Whether the visit made to the church 
at the time of receiving Holy Commun- 
ion, before Exposition begins, will 
suffice to gain the plenary indulgence, 
is another matter. From the context 
of the Enchiridion Indulgentiarum (n. 
169), I am of the opinion that the visit 
or visits must be made during the ac- 
tual Exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The manner of conducting the 
Devotion according to the Clementine 
Instruction is first indicated. Then 
reference is made to the Forty Hours’ 
Devotion ad instar, the manner in 
which it is customarily observed in the 
United States, with the Exposition 
being interrupted during the first and 
second nights. It is said that the in- 
dulgences are granted “pro expositione 
tali modo peracta,” if the visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament be made in the 
manner previously described. 

When an indulgence is attached to 
any day, if a visit to a church or ora- 
tory be required, Canon 923 allows the 
visit to be made from noon of the pre- 
ceding day. Here, however, we have 
rather the requirement that a visit be 
made to the Most Blessed Sacrament. 
The two are not necessarily the same, 
even though the indulgences of the 
Forty Hours be regarded as attached to 
certain days. Therefore, it appears 
that to gain the plenary indulgence for 
any day of the Forty Hours’ Devotion, 
one should make the visit required for 
that day while the Blessed Sacrameni 
is exposed, and say six times the re- 
quired prayers. 


Uniformity in Leonine Prayers 


Question: In the November, 1952. 
issue you stated that you could not 
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remember ever hearing the congrega- 
tion recite with the priest the prayer, 
“O God, our refuge and our strength.” 
You will be interested to know that in 
the Diocese of Sioux Falls it is a uni- 
versal practice for the priest and people 
to recite together all of the prayers 
after Low Mass—this by request of 
our Most Reverend Ordinary. Further, 
through the kindness of the bishop, 
every parish has been supplied with 
leaflets containing the copyrighted 
translation by the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. Would that this 
translation was used in all dioceses! 
When traveling, one runs into diverse 
translations, which make the recitation 
of the prayers confusing for the priest, 
if not for the people as well. Why not 
urge the adoption of this translation 
throughout the country? READER. 

Answer: The translation about which 
our correspondent writes is probably, 
by this time, familiar to most of the 
priests in the United States. Of course, 
it is for the local Ordinary to approve 
and recommend: adoption of any par- 
ticular translation of the Leonine 
Prayers for his own diocese. Yet, even 
when the Ordinaries have done this, it 
will be the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual pastors and other priests to lead 
the way for the faithful in making use 
of the recommended version. 

There may be some measure of in- 
convenience in effecting a change, but 
not too long a time would be required 
to secure the uniformity for which 
Reader hopes, and which is indeed de- 
sirable. A good start could be made 
by training the school children to re- 
cite the recommended version. As with 
many other things, time is necessary to 
bring about this change. Yet, when 
that ehange has been accomplished, it 
will put an end to the confusion that is 
now encountered in reciting the prayers 
after Low Mass, and which often leads 
to their being said in a low and hardly 
intelligible murmur hy the congregation. 
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Permission to Change Time of 
Sunday Mass? 

Question: Is it necessary to obtain 
the Ordinary’s permission before chang- 
ing the schedule for Sunday Masses? 

PAROCHUS. 

Answer: Barring some diocesan regu- 
lation, there is no Jaw which requires 
the pastor to consult the Ordinary be- 
fore changing the time for Sunday 
Masses. When such changes take place, 
however, one should be mindful of in- 
forming in due time not only his parish- 
ioners, but also those who publish Mass 
schedules for the parish or the diocese, 
so that they will have the correct in- 
formation for inquirers and travelers. 
If the change be such that it may be 
considered as affecting a neighboring 
parish, the pastor would do well to 
secure the Ordinary’s approval before- 
hand, after explaining to him the rea- 
sons that make the change advisable. 


Rosary in Sacristy Instead of 
Sanctuary 


Question: Can I gain the plenary in- 
dulgence by saying the Rosary in the 
sacristy, instead of in the sanctuary be- 


fore the Blessed Sacrament? 
PAsTor. 
Answer: Reciting the Rosary in the 
sacristy will not necessarily prevent one 
from gaining the plenary indulgence 
imparted for saying the beads before 
the Blessed Sacrament. The require- 
ment for this indulgence, in addition 
to confession and Holy Communion, is 
that the Rosary be recited coram 
sanctissimo Eucharistiz sacramento. 
Hence, if the person saying the beads 
in the sacristy is in such a position that 
he can reasonably be said to be in the 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament, he 
can gain the plenary indulgence. To 
remain in a place from which one can- 
not even see the altar, or to move back 
and forth in such a way that one is 
Blessed Sacrament only 
intermittently, would not fulfill the con- 
dition specified for the indulgence. If 
there be any doubt in a particular case, 
it would be prudent to make sure that 


before the 


this requirement has been complied 
with, rather than to run the risk of los- 
ing the indulgence for lack of an essen- 
tial condition. 
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A Light That is Undimmed 

Cardinal Tisserant has written the 
Foreword to a most interesting and in- 
structive volume, introducing its read- 
ers to one of the greatest Fathers of the 
Church.' It contains ten chapters, 
written by nine different and all dis- 
tinguished scholars. The importance 
and attractiveness of these chapters can 
be seen from their titles: St. Jerome: 
The Irascible Hermit; the Personality 
of St. Jerome; St. Jerome as an Exegete; 
St. Jerome and Greek Thought; St. 
Jerome as an Historian; St. Jerome as 
a Spiritual Director; St. Jerome and 
the Barbarians; St. Jerome as a 
Humanist; The Study of St. Jerome in 
the Early Middle Ages; St. Jerome and 
the Canon of the Holy Scriptures. 

These ten chapters are all based on 
the Letters of St. Jerome, which are the 
most interesting of his prolific writings 
for those who wish to become ac- 
quainted with his personality and the 
troublous world and age in which he 
lived. These Letters are also specimens 
of his classic literary style. 

The influence and impact St. Jerome 
had on his own time and all the cen- 
turies that have followed are equalled 
only by the influence of the mighty St. 
Augustine. St. Jerome, through his 
translation of the Bible into Latin and 
his many other Scriptural writings, and 
St. Augustine in the field of theology 
have dominated the mind and thought 
of the Christian world now for more 
than fifteen hundred years; for it was 


1A Monument to St. Jerome. With a Fore- 
word by Cardinal Tisserant. Edited by F. X. 
Murphy, C.SS.R. (Sheed and Ward, New 
York City). 
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the Vulgate Bible and the works of St. 
Augustine in particular, along with the 
other Fathers, on which St. Thomas 
Aquinas eight hundred years later 
erected his vast and unparalleled theo- 
logical edifice. St. Jerome and St. 
Augustine were pioneers in their respec- 
tive fields, and they more than any 
others prepared the groundwork on 
which all Seripturists and theologians 
since their time have built. The glow- 
ing light which they kindled and which 
has shone afar so long will doubtless 
continue undimmed throughout the cen- 
turies to come. 

This volume is so interesting and in- 
forming about St. Jerome, his works, 
and the period of history in which he 
lived and labored that we feel every 
seminary professor and student should 
have it. Our present age knows too 
little about this extraordinary charac- 
ter and most erudite of the Fathers of 
the Church. 

Many thanks are therefore due to 
His Eminence, Cardinal Tisserant, for 
his illuminating Foreword to this fine 
volume, and congratulations to Father 
Murphy and his collaborators for this 
splendid “Monument” to the immortal 
St. Jerome—the greatest Biblical 
scholar of his age and perhaps of all 
ages, the austere ascetic, the militant 
defender of the faith, the fearless cham- 
pion and shining pillar of Catholic 
orthodoxy. 

CuHar.es J. CALLAN, O.P., 8.T.M. 
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be tangible commemoration of the in- 
spired and dedicated way in which the 
late Father Walter Farrell, O.P., gave 
intellectual and spiritual answer to the 
wish of Pope Leo XIII that Thomists 
“should give largely and abundantly to 
youths engaged in studying the pure 
streams of wisdom which flow from the 
Angelic Doctor as from a perennial and 
abundant spring.”’ It is right and salu- 
tary that the memorial should take 
form as the collective intellectual trib- 
ute of priests and laymen to a teacher 
and educator from whom they dregy 
both strength and vision. For as Sam- 
uel Cardinal Stritch says in his schol- 
arly, and yet moving, appreciation of 
Father Farrell, with which this volume 
of tribute essays opens, “He was not 
an individualist. On the contrary, he 
sought in every possible way to merge 
himself in a collective effort rather than 
to stand out as an individual. His 
dream was a great body of devoted, 
holy scholars, who would inform them- 
selves on the problems which the times 
presented and point out the solutions 
of those problems in the light of right 
reason and divine faith.” 

The staff of The Thomist, who have 
garnered this sheaf of serious Catholic 
tributary thought, have with a rare 
sense of rightness set it off admirably 
with Father Farrell’s own brilliantly 
cogent essay on “Freedom of Speech 
and Speech for Freedom.” It so tell- 
ingly exemplifies Cardinal Stritch’s 
deeply perceptive comment, “with ex- 
traordinary gifts of mind and sanctity 
of soul, he [Father Farrell] worked in- 
cessantly to help men to see divine 
truth and seeing it, to live it... .” 

It is understandable in their pride in 
their fellow friar that the preponder- 
ance of the essay tributes to Father 
Farrel are from brother Dominicans. 
There may be those of eminence in con- 
temporary Catholic letters who will be 
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a little wistful that as friends and 
debtors of Father Farrell they were 
not called upon for this especial sym- 
posium. But in the nature of their 
love and reverence for the great Thom- 
ist, it will only be wistfulness; not hurt 
nor chagrin. They will freely and 
eagerly join as readers the company of 
Sister Madeleva, C.8.C., Jacques Mari- 
tain, Mortimer Adler, Father Gerald 
Phelan, and Judge Roger Kiley, who 
share with St. Dominic’s sons in this 
apposite tribute to St. Thomas’ noblest 
present-day disciple. 

Quite properly, a fiftieth anniver- 
sary is marked as an occasion of jubi- 
lee, a golden time. In American 
Catholic thought and letters, a fifty- 
year milestone is an impressive monu- 
ment on the way of intellectual truth 
and light. THe Hominetic anp Pas- 
TORAL Review warmly felicitates its 
fellow pilgrim, The Catholic Mind, 
on achieving its half-century of pro- 
gressively expounding the social doc- 
trine of the Church as it was proposed 
from Pope Leo XIII, through his sue- 
cessors, to Pope Pius XII, now glori- 
ously reigning. Ad multos annos! 

Fittingly to mark the golden jubilee, 
Father Benjamin L. Masse, S.J., the 
present executive editor, has gathered 
in a commemorative volume more than 
100 of the thousands of significant 
statements and studies by leading 
Catholic thinkers that have been selec- 
tively gathered and reprinted in The 
Catholic Mind since 1903. 

The wide scope of the commemora- 
tive volume, and at the same time the 
breadth and depth of the Catholic 
thought whose expression it has propa- 
gated, may best be shown, perhaps, by 
a summary listing of its separate divi- 


‘From an Abundant Spring. The Walter 
Farrell Memorial Volume of The Thomist 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, 1952; 
555 pages). 
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sions. In golden files advancing, they 
proceed in turn: Belief and Practice; 
Apologetics; Liturgy and Worship; 
Church Unity and Interfaith Relations; 
Catholics and American Democracy; 
Religion and Education; Catholic 
Charities; Catholic Press; Culture and 
Civilization; Sex, Marriage and the 
Family; Ethico-Social Questions; Hu- 
man Rights; Church and State; Science 
and Religion; Arts and Letters; Eco- 
nomic Society ; Church and the Worker; 
War and Peace; International Com- 
munity; and last, and sadly that it 
should be so to dim the gold, Return 
of the Barbarian. 

It would be invidious to single for 
especial mention any selective group 
of the hundred contributors. Their 
names are all hallowed in Catholic 
thought. So also, the publications from 
which material was drawn for The 


Catholic Mind, and for this anniversary 
book, range widely throughout the 
Catholic English-speaking world. In 
this second list, however, THE Homt- 
LETIC AND PasToRAL REVIEW is humbly, 
but yet individualistically, proud that 
it has had its important part.” 

One of the happy offshoots of the 
burgeoning of Catholic letters in the 
twentieth century has been the awaken- 
ing and continuing interest in Catholic 
writers. The valiant efforts of Sister 
Mary S.L., with her founding 
of the Gallery of Living Catholic Au- 
thors, have been incomparable in mak- 
ing Catholic writers known and appre- 
ciated. 


Joseph, 


As zealous in his belief that Catholic 


* The Catholic Mind Through Fifty Years: 
1903-1953. Edited by Benjamin L. Masse. 
S.J. (The America Press, New York. 1952: 


681 pages). 
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Important Titles 





CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY 


By Pierre Pourrat, $.S.—In these volumes the author 
summarizes the ascetical and mystical teaching of the 
Church from the time of Christ down to the present 
day. The work is divided into four volumes: |, From 
the Time of Our Lord Till the Dawn of the Middle 
Ages; Il, In the Middle Ages; Ill, From the Renais- 
sance to Jansenism; and IV (now in preparation), 
From Jansenism to the Present Day. 

3 Volumes $15.00 
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By Rev. J. De Reeper—This practical commentary of 
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tion of the special extensions of the Common Law 
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By M. M. Amabel du Coeur de Jesus, O.D.C.—A 
study of the supernatural spirit of St. Therese which is 
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sence of her sanctity. It reveals a spirituality at once 
vigorous, substantial and enlightened, and completely 
opposed to all sentimentality. 
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writers no longer deserve to be known 
only as through a glass in a dark man- 
ner is Father Matthew Hoehn, O.S.B.., 
prior of St. Mary’s Abbey and librarian 
of St. Benedict’s Preparatory School, 
Newark, N. J. In 1948, after eight 
years of ardent yet arduous labor 
‘ather Matthew published Catholic 
Authors,? an 812-page volume of 620 
biographical sketches of contemporary 
writers. The book won deservedly high 
praise. It so well filled the yawning 
space on library shelves and desk tops 
crowded with volumes explaining and 
extolling secular writers of both high 
and low degree; but with hardly one of 
them mentioning a writer in the Catho- 
lie field. 

Now Father Matthew has come 
forward with a second volume of 
scholarly and intimate introductions to 
374 additional Catholic authors, none 
of whom were included in the first 
volume for varying reasons. It is excit- 
ing to realize in the Second Spring of 
Catholic letters that many more Cath- 
olie writers have come into being and 
fulfillment since 1948. It is exciting to 
know, through Father Matthew’s book, 
that 70 other writers of varying stature 
have become Catholics in that period, 
and so deserve biographical listing. 

The new volume, as did the old, war- 
rants a place on the desk of every 
parochial school superior, on that of 
every teacher of English in a Catholic 
secondary school or college, in every 
school or parish library. More than 
that, both books are a complete delight 
for the literary browser, lay or cleric. 
Father Matthew is serving well Our 
Lady of Letters. : 


Doran HuRrR.ey. 


%Catholic Authors. Contemporary Bio- 
graphical Sketches. Second Series. Edited by 
Matthew Hoehn, OS.B., B.L.S. (St. Mary’s 
Abbey, Newark, N. J., 1952; 633 pages). 
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English and Irish Publications 
A work which deserves highest praise 
on the score of production is “The 
Breaking of Bread” by John Coventry, 
8.8. The photographs by Fr. John Gil- 
lick, S.J., are of outstanding merit and 
alone make the- book worth far more 
than the price asked. The text is de- 
voted to a history of the Mass, section 
by section. It is no small praise to say 
that in style and content it does not fall 
far short of the standard set by the 
illustrations. A book for every con- 

vert (publishers, Sheed and Ward). 
FrANcIs J. RIPLEY 


Father Hugh Pope’s Final 
Contribution to Bible Science 


Father Hugh Pope, ©.P., died at 
Edinburgh in November, 1946, in his 
seventy-eighth year. Though always in 
poor health, he was a ceaseless worker 
and a prolific writer. His energy and 
zeal drove him to labors that would 
have overtaxed and prostrated many a 
man of robust health. He did not write 
with literary grace, but the amount of 
information he amassed and communi- 
cated was enormous. He became one 
of the ablest and most erudite authori- 
ties of his generation in all matters 
pertaining to the Bible. His name has 
long been a household word in Catholic 
rectories, seminaries and __ libraries 
throughout the English-speaking world 
and far beyond. Rich in Scriptural and 
Patristic lore, his writings have contrib- 
uted much to the vast field of sacred 
science in which he labored. Thoroughly 
familiar from his early years with the 
original languages of the Bible, as well 
as with translations of it into modern 
tongues, he explored the whole back- 
ground of the Scriptures in addition to 
making a penetrating study of its great- 
est commentators. and thus became 
himself a superb exegete and commen- 
tator. 


Besides his Biblical studies and writ- 
ings, Father Pope was a Master of 
Sacred Theology, a noted preacher, 
teacher, lecturer, and retreat-master. 
He was ever drawing from his own 
wealth of knowledge for the benefit of 
others. After his death, when his Su- 
periors went to his room to gather up 
his books and papers, they found in his 
files some 4000 sermons, lectures and 
conferences, written out completely or 
in outline, which he had used on many 
occasions and in many places during his 
long and fruitful career. 


Original Studies Amplified 
By Father Bullough 


The last work on which Father Pope 
labored is the splendid posthumous one 
here before us. Its very title shows 
how informing and welcome it will be 
to Scripture professors and students 
everywhere. It was substantially com- 
pleted and in the hands of the pub- 
lishers when the author passed away, 
six years ago. Fortunately the original 
work has now been edited, amplified, 
and brought up to date by Father Se- 
bastian Bullough, O.P., who is himself 
a well-known author and Scripture 
authority. Thus, we have at length in 
this imposing volume of nearly 800 
pages the most complete history of Eng- 
lish translations and editions of the 
Bible that has appeared in a century, 
since the publication of Henry Cotton’s 
work. 

This large volume is therefore a fit- 
ting monument and memorial to Very 
Reverend Father Hugh Pope, O.P., 
whose long and active life was spent in 
the pursuit of truth and in the com- 
munication of the riches of divine reve- 
lation to his fellow-man. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., S.T.M. 


‘English Versions of the Bible. By Verv 
Rev. Hugh Pope. O.P. Edited and amplified 
by Sebastian Bullough, O.P. (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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